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Cynicai people and beginners in social science are apt to charge on the phil- 
anthropists the disease which we call pauperism. It is much as, in an epidemic in 
Spain, or some other country not too much civilized, the doctors are charged with 
creating an epidemic. And it is certainly true that there has been many a bit of 
well-meant charity, or of charity good enough in impulse but careless in method, 
which has done more harm than it mended. 

3ut the problem of pauperism in America is not so easily solved, as by throwing 
it upon the charitable societies and the churches. 

The theorists say, ‘¢ it you did not make the poor people so comfortable they 
would not come to you. They would stay at home and dig their own potatoes, 
weave their own linen, kill their own deer in the recesses of the Adirondacks or 
of Katahdin, if it were not for the largess of the city of New York, or Albany, or 
Buflalo.” It is true that when the country is pleasant there are fewer paupers in town. 
There are more of them in winter than in summer. But it is only when the chari- 
ties of a town are badly mismanaged that people are called to the fact by their 
administration. 

Sometimes they are badly mismanaged. The mismanagement is magnified, per- 
haps exaggerated in the accounts printed of it. Thus the city of Boston at this 
moment gives at its police stations a dole of soup to people the policemen think 
“deserving.” The business is not even left to the Overseers of the Poor. The 
appropriation of a few thousand dollars a year for this soup is made public by every 
possible form of publicity. Every tramp in New England knows that there is 
“free soup ” at every station house in Boston. It would be absurd to say that he 
goes to Boston, simply relying on this ‘* free soup” for his subsistence. But it 
would be true to, say that he goes to Boston with the feeling which he gathers from 
such an announcement that he shall not starve to degth when he gets there. He 
knows there will be a port under his lee. Ile knows that. where there is soup free 
there will be a good many other things free and so there are. But it is not fair to 
charge his coming to Boston on the philanthropists of Boston. The ‘ free soup,” 
for instance, is a matter for which the politicians are distinctly responsible. The 
charitable people, who are organized as charitable people, know that it is a delusion 
and folly, have opposed it from the beginning and sometimes with success. 

The truth is that poor people and rich people are very much alike in some things. 
One thing in which they are alike is a fondness for the excitement of life in cities. 


These people in cities whose poverty we would relieve, like to live in cities for 
exactly the same reason that other people like to live here. ‘They like the sympathy 
and stimulus of crowds. They like to be in the large scale movement of city life. 
For instance, they like a chance at a great political meeting. They like a grand 
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procession of the Grand Army of the Republic; a sight of the President when he 
visits town; ten thousand things of much consequence or of little consequence in 
themselves, but which make the difference between the busy life of a crowded city, 
and the lonely life of a country hamlet. 

Not twenty-four hours’ ride from New York is a place where a man can hire a 
good home for twenty-five dollars a year. It is a place where in the autumn they 
give away potatoes to anybody who will take them, and in good ‘ apple years” their 
apples are disposed of at the same price. A man may have wood for the cutting it, 
and can buy pork and chickens at three cents a pound. The bears and moose are 
so near him that he can get his dinner for a week at the cost of a charge of powder 
and shot. But you might go through the lower wards of New York, and all the 
hungriest streets in them, and invite men to move their families to this region of 
cheap food, where also are good wages, and not a man of them would go. By the 
same cares that have made cities comfortable places for the better people to spend 
the winter in, we have made them comfortable for the poorest people in them and 
the most ignorant hand laborers. 

It is not fair then to charge this aggregation on the work of the charitable. Public 
spirit is so far responsible as it has created hospitals, libraries, schools and churches 
for the rich and poor alike, for all sorts and conditions of men, and no farther. 

Simply stated, the difficulty is here: Winter closes in upon the whole country. 
All digging, most farm work, much work at trades is at an end until spring opens. 
For instance, the building of houses is generally suspended. And any manufacturer 
who means to suspend work at all in the year, prefers the winter months, because he 
is then at no charge for light and fuel. So fast as these operations close, many of the 
people thrown out of work drift down on the cities, with the idea that there must 
be room for one or two more, where there is room for so many. By far the greater 
part of the unemployed fall back on their bank accounts or other savings, or they 
go back to ‘**the old home” for a visit. But the charity visitor neither sees nor 
hears of them. And he forgets their existence perhaps. A few find themselves in 
absolute need. Generally there are persons who have suffered from sickness or 
other misfortune. 

At their side there are also persons who are in no sort workmen or even laborers. 
They are knights of adventure, who are determined not to work for a living, and ia 
much larger numbers broken-down drunkards, who have lost all will,—which is to 
say all manhood,—and to whom our system of retailing liquor at almost every corner 
presents temptations which they cannot withstand. These men make by far the 
greater part of the men who call on relieving officers for help as the winter goes by. 

The women are like them, but there are many, many more. So few women are 
trained to trades, that among a hundred women you find many more unskilled labor- 
ers than among as many men. And the women, in most cases, have also the care 
of the children whom they have borne ; whom in many cases the father has deserted. 
All cases of widowhood add to the danger that there shall be a young family without 
a bread-winner. These cases make up by far the greater part of the cases of poverty 
which deserve continued or larger attention from people who would relieve it. Say 
what we may of other cases of need, the position of a widowed mother with six or 
eight little children is one which the hardest science finds it difficult to screen off 
from the demands of charity. But let it be remembered all along that the number 
in all these classes together is the pettiest fraction of the people of the whole land. 
Persons engaged in relief see a great many of them. So a doctor sees a great many 
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sick people. But the doctor must not say that all the people in the town are sick, 
because all the people whom he visits are sick, and the charity visitor must not 
think that all the people are out of work because those whom he visits are out of 
work. 

Now it is certainly true that you do people great harm, be they kings or beggars, 
when you teach them that in the long run they can eat bread which they have not 
earned. As we have said, an authority on this subject said that he could ruin the 
best-meaning family in Boston by giving them a cord of wood in the wrong way. 
By mere almsgiving, doling out this or that supply where no industry has earned it, 
where no sickness or other exception excuses it, you break down character and 
create pauperism. 

This is what a lazy man does when a girl with cold hands and bare feet comes 
into his office crying, in the winter; and the lazy man gives her half a dollar ‘+ in 
charity.” He does it because he does not choose to go to her house nor to spare the 
time to really help her or her mother. And yet he wants to solace his own con- 
science. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he does more harm by his dole than 
he relieves. But he must not pretend that it is his charity that has worked this in- 
jury, it is only his laziness that worked it. He does that girl no good because he 
sets no agency at work ‘for making her better. If he wants to be charitable he must 
see that while to-day’s hunger is fed, and to-day’s cold is warmed, she whom he 
would help is set on the way to lift herself out of the destitution in which he finds 
her. If she is drunken, she must be saved from the evils of drink ; if she is ignorant 
of any art, she must be taught to sweep, to wash, to knit or to sew. If her house is 
dirty she must be taught to keep it clean. If the children’s meals are badly cooked 
she must be taught to cook them better. You are a false friend to her, if through 
the winter you only keep her along on the ground level where you found her, just 
above starvation, and do not lift her to a higher grade, better able to rise above the 
tide which will sweep up again as certainly as next winter will come. 

Clearly enough such help as this is rendered only by patient, personal care. 
It is rendered with the watchfulness with which a man guards his own son, if he 
thinks he is falling into insecure habits. It is rendered by the same sort of friendly, 
sympathetic oversight with which a good neighbor, in friendly country-life, takes 
care of the growing boys in a widowed household hard by. It needs, of course, 
self-sacrifice, for it needs steady, unbroken attention to this one thing. At the 
end of ten years of such care, the brood of children of that widow are self-respect- 
ing young men and women taking care of themselves and of her. At the end of 
ten years of such care, this poor, trembling drunkard has become an honest and above- 
board man, able himself to help other poor fellows as badly off as he was. You 
have done these people good because you have made them better. 

Whenever an employer of labor in the country, a farmer for instance, is willing to 
fall back on the old system and hire his ** help” by the year, one point is gained for 
the prevention of winter pauperism in cities. Food, lodging, and fuel are almost 
invariably cheaper in the country than they are in town. A man who can be easily 
fed and housed in the country has to pay a much higher. vent in the city and has to 
buy food which has been brought from a distance. For the common good it is in- 
deed a misfortune, in this regard, that it is so easy to transfer the laborer from the 


country to the city. But of course this advantage is more than compensated by the 


manifold advantages of our modern system. 








WALKS IN BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


1/.—Carpenter’s Work, Etc. 


As one enters the basement-room of the 
Public Latin and High School on Warren 
Avenue, the sound of pounding and ham- 
mering meets the ears, and leads the way 
easily into the presence of real carpenters. 
In the Girls’ Cooking School, it was 
another sense that informed us of the work 
going on. The savory smell of the fry- 
ing of the fish-ball showed me that it was 
indeed a class of cooks that I was visiting. 
To the outsider, the odor might seem 
more gratifying than the noise, but I could 
not but think that for the twenty boys it 
was a healthy alternation, to be allowed 
to make a good, solid, unobjectionable 
noise down in the basement, where nobody 
could be disturbed by them, for one morn- 
ing or afternoon session in their week’s 
school course. 
each standing behind a ‘* desk,” which in 
this case formed a good-sized working 


The twenty boys were 


bench, containing places for tools, and 
room for all the manipulations necessary. 
There is a class here every morning and 
every afternoon of the school week, and 
each boy leaves the desk he has used in 
nice order ready for the next class which 
is to follow. 

The first school year of this manual 
training school was finished last June. 
Ten classes of twenty boys each (each 
class receiving one lesson per week) were 
at work all the school year. The schol- 
ars were drawn from the Brimmer, Dear- 
born, Dwight, Lawrence, Phillips, Prince, 
Rice (two classes), Sherwia and Quincy 
Schools, taking a lesson once a week, 
under the teaching of Mr. George Smith, 
a graduate from the School of Technolo- 
gy. This instruction is continued this 


year. Each lesson lasts through the school 
session of the morning or afternoon, so 
that each boy goes from his home dircct- 
ly to the Manual School, at the time ap- 
pointed for the lesson, instead of to his 
regular week-day school, making but 
little disturbance in the routine of the 
week. 

The advance made by the boys is very 
evident, and not only in the lessons in 
carpentering and use of tools. The Re- 
port of the Committee on Manual Train- 
ing states that the boys ‘* carry with them 
into the ordinary studies of the regular 
schools much more thoroughness” than 
before, and this improvement ‘+ is traced 
by the masters to the influence of mantial 
training.” The work of the last year was 
found so satisfactory that it has been car- 
ried on this year, and with equal success. 

Seven deaf and dumb boys from the 
Horace Mann School filled some vacan- 
cies in one of the classes, taking a keen 
interest in the work and accomplishing as 
much as any other boys. 

The object of this instruction is not to 
teach the manufacture of certain articles, 
but to train the hand and eye to accuracy, 
by the use of hand-tools; and to learn 
thoroughly by experience how to handle 
all the variety of carpenter’s tools. But 
in the practice required to learn this, all 
the boys in the course of the year do learn 
how to put ‘‘ joints” together, and for 
what uses such accuracy is needed. 

The class that I visited was, I should 
say, ‘‘ fitting together different pieces to 
make good joints,” but I am not very 
learned on this subject, and it may have 
been something else. I saw, however, 
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jn the archives of the basement, the speci- 
mens of work done through the year, 
which the boys were to be allowed to 
carry to their homes, at the end of the 
term. Here were tool-chests, cupboards, 
tables with and without drawers, chests 
of drawers, towel-horses, etc., showing 
what could be done by accurate ** setting 
of joints,” ‘* mortising ” and ‘** cham- 
fering. 

I remember when the young boys, our 


” 


brothers and cousins, used to make dolls’ 
chairs and tables for our baby-houses. 
These articles we always warmly wel- 
comed as helping to furnish our estab- 
lishment. But the elders used to point 
out that they were a little ** rickety” and 
did not stand very firm. We did not 
mind, for it really did not make any dif- 
ference to the dolls, who did not object, 
and who were light, and could easily be 
made to sit anywhere. 

But these tables and towel-horses that I 
saw. seemed to stand very firm, and would 
be likely to stand, too, the criticism of the 
most exacting of the elder generation, and 
I could not but think how pleased the 
mothers of the two hundred boys would 
be, to have their sons bringing home such 
useful tables, and sets of drawers dear to 
the housekeepers’ heart. 

Perhaps they do not need the tables or 
the towel-horse? I never saw a mother 
who did not. And certainly any parent 
must be grateful that so healthy a source 
of occupation and of interest is opened up 
for boys, something to interest them more 
than in walking the street for amuse- 
ment; all this, added to the real instruc- 
tion they have obtained, an education in 
what may in the end earn them their 
livelihood. 

The ‘Industrial School Association ” 
showed the possibilities of such schools, 
many years ago, in a school which was 
maintained for two winters in a room in 
March Street, under the modest name of 
the Whiting School. Under the liberali- 
ty of the same Association, Industrial In- 
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struction was carried on in a room in the 
Dwight School, with the consent of the 
School Committee, in the school term of 
1881-82. The Association bore the ex- 
penses of the class of eighteen boys. The 
scholars were taken from the Dwight and 
Sherwin Schools, and the results of the 
school were considered perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Besides the advantages of the in- 
struction itself, the report on the school 
shows that ‘the results go far to prove 
that manual training is so great a relief to 
the iteration of school-work that it is a 
positive benefit, rather than a detriment 
to the course in the other studies.” 

The success of this experiment showed 
the practicability of class-instruction in 
the use of hand-tools. 

In 1884, an act was passed by the Legis- 
lature, Section 1, Chap. 44 of the Public 
Statutes, permitting in the Public Schools 
of the Commonwealth, instruction in ** the 
elementary use of hand-tools, and in any 
city or town where such tools shall be in- 
troduced, they shall be purchased by the 
school committee, at the expense of such 
city or town, and loaned to such pupils 
as may be allowed to use them, free of 
charge, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as to care and custody as the school 
committee may prescribe.” 

Such classes, therefore, can now be 
formed in any city or town under the di- 
rection of its School Committee. The 
success of the last year’s class in Boston 
has been so satisfactory that it has been 
carried on again this year, and it is pro- 
posed to add a carpenter-shop in Rox- 
bury, another year. 

The pupils of the Eliot School at the 
North End have also been permitted by 
the School Committee to attend the In- 
dustrial Classes at the North End Indus- 
trial Home in North Bennet Street. Free 
Manual Instruction was offered by Mrs. 
Quincy N. Shaw at this establishment, 
for three hundred pupils a week, one hun- 
dred and fifty boys from the Eliot, and 
one hundred and fifty girls from the Han- 
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cock School, and this offer has been ac- 
cepted by the School Committee, for 
pupils whose parents and guardians per- 
mit the instruction. 

I have described the interesting classes 
for girls in Cooking which can be seen 
there in any school-hour of the week. 

I found also classes in Printing, Car- 
penter Work, and Shoe-making. In the 
Printing Room it was very pleasing to see 
the skill of some very small boys who 
happened to form this class, and the in- 
terest they showed in their work. The 
incentive of being able to show a ** clean 
proof” was certainly a help to them in 
learning to spell and in accuracy of work. 

A row of small seats by a bench showed 
where a class of boys had been instructed 
in shoe-making. 

In the upper rooms I found the class 


in carpenter’s work. The teacher here 


showed the importance of the training in 
accuracy of work which such instruction 
gives. And all these classes show that 
this experience of actual hand-work serves 
to stimulate the pupils in all their other 
work. They learn what is the use of 
their reading, writing and arithmetic, and 
how all their studies can be applied to 
direct practical use. 

We have, therefore, just now, about 
three hundred and fifty boys gaining Man- 
ual Instruction in our Public Schools, in 
the regular school hours. And this in- 
struction now has uses above the plane 
Doubtless it will 


soon be found that larger classes of boys 


of mere experiment. 


can be taught with benefit, where there 
are rooms fitted for the purpose, and it 
will be possible, therefore, to give this in- 
struction to every boy at some time in his 


school course. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


ABSTRACT OF 


THE FOURTIL ANNUAL REPORT OF 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF THE 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


MARCH 31 TO DEC. 31, 1585. 


AIMS AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY. 


Wuen the term ‘* Charity Organiza- 
”” 


tion”? was chosen in London in 1869, to 
designate the parent society of this and 
similar bodies, it was selected, not to de- 
note a new association for dispensing 
charity, but to describe the aims of that 
society. It sought to organize charities; 
to bring into harmony all manifestations 
of humane eflort for the relief of the poor 
put forth by private benevolence, by so- 
cieties, institutions, churches, or by mu- 
nicipal and State authorities. 

In 1881, the State Board of Charities 
of the State of New York saw that a simi- 
lar agency was needed in this city to pre- 
vent the waste of charitable eflort, the 
miscarriage of generous intentions and 


the mischievous results of unwise and in- 
By the 


official action of that board this society 


experienced distribution of alms. 


was inaugurated, in the hope that, by 
bringing into associated eflort the whole 
array of benevolent agencies there might 
be elicited from their cobperation, that 
sound judgment, and those moral and 
social forces by which alone the poor can 
be helped and the pauper character can 
be retrieved. 

The extent of the forces which the so- 
ciety was thus invited to harmonize may 
thus be briefly stated. 

It is estimated that there are in this 
city about 230 local charitable institutions, 


disbursing an annual income of not less 
than $4,000,000. 
To these are to be added the municipal 
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institutions under the care of the Com- 
missioners of Charities and Correction, 
expending annually $1,500,000. 

There are in this city 490 religious 
bodies for worship, each of which is a 
centre of alms distribution. Apply to 
each the ratio which prevails in the Epis- 
copal churches and at least $360,000 
must be added to the yearly provision for 
Besides, there are the thou- 
individuals 


the needy. 
sands of householders and 
daily responding to appeals for relief, 
whose gifts, of which no just estimate can 
be made, must be counted by millions. 


AIMS. 


All these distinct agencies are to be 
brought, as far as we can do it, into such 
accord that their own efficiency shall be 
enhanced, the woes of poverty mitigated, 
and the dangers of pauperism be averted. 
We believe, therefore, that this society is 
anecessity in this city. In prosecution of 
the duty placed upon it, it aims :— 

To promote coéperation between all 
charitable workers ; and in order to check 
duplication and prevent waste, to keep, 
by the help of all these workers, a thor- 
ough registration of the dependent classes 
available to all who have a_ legitimate 
right to use it. 

To make thorough investigation of all 
cases referred to it by other societies, or 
by individuals who wish to help the poor 
wisely. 

To analyze the cases taken in charge, 
see what is the most suitable and ade- 
quate help for each, select carefully the 
sources whence this help should be drawn, 
and take pains to follow them up till such 
help is secured and permanent cure is 
achieved for each. 

To aid the poor by employment and 
such other means as will make applicants 
self-supporting in the shortest time. 

To stop the trade of professional beg- 
ging by extending a helping hand to any 
ambitious to turn to better ways of living ; 
or, failing in this, by prosecutions. 
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To better the condition of the poor by 
fostering all reforms that will make it eas- 
ier to lead decent lives than vicious ones ; 
by bringing personal influence to bear on 
each to persuade them to thrift, cleanly 
and healthy and honest ways, industry, 
suitable occupations and better care and 


training of their children, and to secure 
for them their legal rights and protection. 

To collect and preserve such statistics 
and information on all charitable matters 
as will help to formulate a science of 
charity and make it more wise, kind and 
helpful. 

It keeps itself informed as far as prac- 


Incidentally also : 


ticable. concerning the character of all 
the charitable undertakings of the city, in 
order to guard members against doubtful 
enterprises, and to commend those con- 
scientiously and efficiently administered. 

It coéperates in civic or national meas- 
ures for the welfare of the working and 
dependent classes, as a member of the 
annual National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 

It gives information to persons through- 
out the country who desire to establish 
Charity Organization Societies in their 
own towns and cities. 

These aims involve a large undertak- 
ing, and require for even moderate develop- 
ment much money and personal service. 

METHOD OF WORK. 

To carry out these aims necessitates : 

A Central Council composed of those 
who understand the 
volved, and who are actuated by the pub- 
earnest, 


seek to issues in- 
lic spirit necessary to ensure 
patient study and work. 

A Central Office adequately equipped 
for carrying out the details of the plans 
devised by this Council. 

District Committees in charge of man- 
ageable areas all over the city, each to 
take up the case of every dependent fami- 
ly in their district when brought to their 
notice, and to treat each with a view to 
its entire emancipation from preventable 
dependence and distress. 
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The Central Office has done a work 
satisfactory to the most competent judges 
(i. e., those who use it most), but it is 
hampered for means. Its Registration 
Bureau, however, has worked with the 
lowest force possible to handle its very 
large business so that those coéperating 
with it shall receive help rather than delay 
or embarrassment. But the largest part 
of the work of the Central Office is such 
that no adequate report can be given of 
it. Calls for aid and advice from benevo- 
lent persons interested in private cases ; 
from managers of societies making efforts 
to enlarge their work ; consultations with 
agents on difficult cases ; and a very large 
correspondence, besides daily distribution 
of detail to the most competent hands. 
The gentlemen of the District Committee 
have labored zealously and _ efficiently. 
They have been hampered in their work 
by the difficulty in securing the needed 
numbers of Friendly Visitors, whose as- 
sistance is the great instrument of the 
society in exerting that close personal in- 
fluence over the poor which alone can 
bridge over the gulf between the helpful 
and the helpless. 


COOPERATION. 


The charitable bodies associated with 
the society for registration have increased 
during the nine months by 31, from 188 
to 219, now embracing about one-fourth of 
all the relief-giving agencies and nearly 
all the most important ones. 

There has also been an increase in the 
number of benevolent individuals and 
families who have availed themselves of 
the society’s investigations. The desira- 
ble relation to private givers increases as 
the misapprehension is removed that this 
society discourages personal aid to the 
needy. 

A further noticeable feature in this con- 
nection is the great gain in coéperation 
with the daily papers, many of whom 
now refer to us all appeals for help for 
special cases of distress sent them for in- 





sertion. The result has been a_ very 
marked reduction in the number of pub- 
lished sensational and worthless appeals 
to the public. 

Another valuable part of our coédpera- 
tion is of a national character. The fifty 
associations similar to our own, form a 
powerful alliance for mutual help. 
make investigations for each other, transfer 


They 


the subjects of their care and exchange 
views and experience. 


REGISTRATION. 


The society’s system of registering ap- 
plicants for relief proves more and more 
every year its importance to an intelligent 
study of pauperism, both local and gen- 
There is reason to believe that our 
Registration Bureau is rapidly bringing 
to light the locations and boundaries of 
the pauperism of the compact parts of 
New York. 

The Bureau has received since the rst 
of April, 17,137 new reports, which is 
an average of 1,904 each month, or 76 
each working day. 
number of reports in the Bureau to 100,- 
661 ; which record a list of 71.332 difler- 
ent families, or a total population of 255,- 
ooo individuals involved in mendicancy 
or dependence. Of the 17,137 new re- 
ports, 9,956-or 58 per cent give informa- 
tion concerning new 
unknown to the society, a percentage 


eral. 


These increase the 


cases previously 
gradually diminishing as the registry of 
the city’s poor becomes more complete. 
The Street Register of the society, by 
which is recorded every house which is 
reported as the abode of relief-seekers, 
and the number of families therein asking 
help, is proving to be of great value in 
this determining the character of locali- 
ties and revealing where pauperism most 
abounds. There are 23,785 such houses 
now registered, and many of the develop- 
ments made are astounding in showing 


sections not generally supposed to be given 
over to mendicancy, where are festering 
aggregations of moral and physical pollu- 
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tion, hidden away behind comparatively 
respectable exteriors, in rear tenements 
and courts along the city’s thoroughfares. 
Thus 823 mendicant families have been 
traced to a single street five blocks long. 
In one block containing 51 dwellings, 157 
such families have lived within three 
years, 144 in another, and 11g in still 
another. 

WORK OF THE DISTRICT COMMITTEES. 


Our District Committees are the hands 
by which we deal with the cases we take 
incharge. Our nine districts cover that 
portion of the city lying north of Houston 
street to Seventy-ninth street on the east 
side of Fifth avenue, and to Fifty-third 
street on the west. The Committees, 
usually composed of twelve gentlemen, of 
clear heads and kind hearts, resident as 
far as possible in each district, with an 
easily accessible office and a competent 
paid agent to carry out their decisions, 
deliberate on each case applying for as- 
sistance, if living in their districts. 

During the fiscal year these Committees 
have cared for 6,673 cases, or on an aver- 
age of 741 each. Any one who has tried 
to lift one poor, distressed family so far out 
of trouble that it would not speedily fall 
again, can comprehend, though faintly, 
what these figures denote of devotion. 
self-sacrifice, thought, patience, eflort and 
anxiety. We cannot, for ourselves and 
for the poor, thank these Committees too 
warmly for all their work. These Com- 
mittees and their Friendly Visitors are 
the efficient medium of that personal in- 
fluence which forms the ultimate resource 
on which we rely for remedying the ills 
of poverty, and redeeming the vicious 
from the debasement of pauperism. — 12,- 
309 friendly visits by the Committees to or 
in behalf of the poor are reported during 
the nine months. Of these 6,673 cases, 
2,555 were upon their own statements di- 
rected to such charitable agencies as were 
adapted to their wants ; 472 were fraudu- 
lent; of the rest, 1,423 were relieved 
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by employment secured for them, and by 
loans on security, or by other means, 
requiring much thought and trouble on 
the part of our committees and agents ; 
and 974 cases were reported to have been 
graduated into a position of entire self- 
support. In 559 cases, applicants were 
found either without the claims of real 
destitution, or with such as were founded 
on habits of vice and debauchery ; while 
226 instances incapable of support were 
placed in permanent institutions and asy- 
lums. The relief which we are torbidden 
to supply ourselves. was secured for 738 
families either from relief societies or 
from private sources. 

The society depends for the proof of its 
usefulness not upon the largest possible 
list of beneficiaries relieved at the slightest 
cost of time and means, but upon the 
number redeemed from dependence and 
transferred to the ranks of the indepen- 
dent. If we try to estimate the money 
worth of this work, take the 947 cases 
reported as thus redeemed through the 
efforts of the district committees, and by 
the lowest trustworthy estimate we find a 
clear gain of $487,000, or $70 saved for 
every $1 spent by the society in sustain- 
ing these committees. And this estimate 
takes no account of that labor of love 
which cannot be computed in the cur- 
rency of trade. Again estimate the sav- 
ing accomplished in the suppression of 
the goo frauds and beggars reported. 
At $1 a day,—and their gains are known 
to be often much greater,—this would 
save to the benevolent $328,500 a year. 

The question is often asked, ** What is 
the use of all this. machinery and _ so 
forth?” The above facts seem a good 
answer ; it pays 100 per cent compound 
interest in the future. Margaret, Mother 
of Criminals, cost the State a million and 
a half in five generations. What at this 
rate is the gain to the community of 1,000 
families freed from dependence and pau- 
perism ? 
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STREET BEGGARS AND TRAMPS. 
Our campaign against these vicious 
classes is still vigorous and encouraging. 
Our special officer, in addition to a daily 
inspection of some of their various resorts, 
has caused the arrest, warned and investi- 
gated upwards of 700 beggars, of whom 
63% per cent were able-bodied men and 
women, as capable physically of earning 
an honest living as any self-respecting 
About 25 per 
cent were aged and helpless ones of the 


workingman in the city. 


classes provided for by public taxation, 
and to encourage whom to decline the 
city’s charity, was either to inflict cruelty 
or to promote vice. The balance were 
partially incapacitated for vigorous efforts, 
but all could have earned a living had a 
helping hand been extended instead of 
corrupting and enervating alms. 216 of 
these were arrested, all but 16 of whom 
were put under disciplinary treatment 
upon the Island. 

The relation of emigration to the pau- 
perism of the city may be seen by the 
same officer’s report, in which it appears 
that 8314 per cent of the beggars whom 
he investigated were of foreign birth, of 
whom 29% per cent were Germans, 40 
per cent were Irish, 4% were Italians, 
and 5.4 per cent were English. 

The energetic and ambitious emigrants 
largely pass through the city to the interior, 
while the idle and degenerate remain. 

This foreign element, peculiarly expos- 
ed to the infection of pauperism both by 
its antecedents and its inability to adapt 
itself readily to its new environment, 
already exceeds a quarter of a million 
souls. 

The evils of beggary are chiefly the fault 
of the impulsive and unthinking. Beg- 
ging is followed, like any other business, 
just in the proportion in which it pays; 
and the community could speedily eradi- 
cate it if they would cease to encourage it 
by their heedless and mischievous gifts. 

As a practical result of our work here 
we know that begging at house doors and 
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sidewalk begging from the public has 
been much diminished. The Police now 
are more ready to take up this branch of 
the work for they know that their cflorts 
will be aided and supplemented by our 
work. ‘The Superintendent of Police ina 
report made by him commending the work 
of the Society’s special officer, says that it 
‘shas driven nearly all the impostors in 
that line, street mendicants, out of their 
precincts, and this change is made appar- 
ent to any one accustomed to walk in dif- 
ferent portions of the city, as localities 
more especially in the vicinity of public 
buildings and in prominent thoroughfares, 
that at one time were swarming with 
them, are now clear, and made perfectly 
safe by his persistent efforts.’ 

The whole problem of Tramps and 


’ 


Vagrants would be easily manageable if 
they were not encouraged at house doors 
by absolutely indiscriminate alms-giving. 
The tramps know well from communica- 
tion with one another just where they will 
be received and therefore, while resident 
beggars are much reduced in numbers, 
the tramps will be uncontrollable until 
the 
against them by correcting its habit of 
heedless giving. 


community make common _ cause 


Such indiscriminate alms-givers never 
do and never can discriminate between 
those who, perhaps blamelessly, have sud- 
denly or gradually drifted into penury, 
and the abandoned scoundrels who make 
a prey of society; and to deal with them 
impulsively, or at hap-hazard, is simply to 
aggravate the woes of the former and to 
become accessory to the crimes of the 
latter. 


ty offers to investigate every case sent to 
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it, and because it does this, it feels that it 
can ask the public not to give to strangers 
without waiting for this investigation. 

RESULTS OF 


CONCENTERED STATISTICS. 


A somewhat remarkable development 
has come to light during the past year, 
which affords great encouragement to all 
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efforts germane to our own, to formulate 
ascience of charity and to discover the 
laws which underlie it. Early in 1882, 
Mr. Robert Treat Paine of Boston, in an 
address upon Organized Charity, care- 
fully analyzed from the records of the 
Boston Associated Charities, some 3,200 
cases Which had been under the investi- 
gation and care of that society for the 
previous eight months. In April last, a 
similar analysis was made of the 5,169 
cases Which were treated in this city by 
this society during the year ending March 
gist last past, and the following are the 
results of both : 


IN BOSTON, IN NEW YORK. 


1881, 1884-85 


Worthy of continuous relief... . . 11 6.46 
- “temporary “ 2s. «= +20 24.4 

Needing work rather than relief! .. 52 52.2 

Unworthy of reliet. .... +... 17 17 


These striking coincidences in the re- 
sults of charitable analysis, taken in cities 
having so many diverse conditions, and 
at times so far apartas to forbid the theory 
that the similarity is due to contempora- 
neous financial and industrial causes, 
seem to prove more forcibly than ever 
that in Mr. Paine’s words, ‘* Charity is 
no longer a mere sentiment. It must be 
studied as a science and practiced as an 
art of infinite variety, full of kindly senti- 
ment, indeed, but full also of manly vigor 
and also of resolute repression.” 

It shows that there are laws governing 
charity as fixed as those which underlie 
any other department of social or politi- 
cal economy, and that Organized Charity 
is the way and the only way to discover and 
apply them. It shows that the propor- 
tion (17 per cent) of those who could 
work and will not, who spend their gains, 
upon the 
and who, 


whether earned or begged, 
vices which keep them poor, 
themselves dissolute and vicious, are the 
progenitors of the criminal and dangerous 
classes of the future, may be considered 
nearly a fixed quantity, as may also be 
the proportion (52 per cent) of the wor- 
thy poor who need work rather than 
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alms, who are corrupted and enervated 
by mere gifts, whom ‘* Charity,” to quote 
Mr. Paine again, ‘** can treat wisely or 
unwisely ; push them down and_ keep 
them down by doling out alms in such a 
way as to make them devote a great part 
of their time and thought, and of what 
little energy they have, to seeing how 
they can get more alms, and worse yet, 
how they can make their children success- 
ful beggars ; or wise charity can lift them 
up to permanent independence and self- 
support by judicious thought and care.” 
The slight diflerence shown in estimat- 
ing those worthy of continuous or of tem- 
porary relief may be due to local causes, 
or to the varying judgments as to the wise 
duration of charitable help. It is gratify- 
ing to know that the comparison is in 
favor of our own society, as showing that 
our own agents and district committees 
have not acted under any less careful and 
discriminating views than the Boston so- 
ciety with its experience of twice as many 
years. 

WOOD YARD. 

The society’s wood yard has been re- 
opened this winter, not to give employ- 
ment, but solely for the use of the relief 
societies, as a labor test. In this relation 
it answers a good purpose in proving the 
honesty of able-bodied applicants for re- 
lief, but it is difficult to convince many 
that its sole value lies there, and that to 
use it as a continuous means of employ- 
ment is unjust to the employed and mis- 
leading to the public. 

OUR STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The society’s thanks are due to_ its 
standing committees for such faithful ser- 
vice, noticeably to the Committee on Dis- 
trict Work, which has met weekly during 
the active season, and also to the members 
of the Finance and Membership Commit- 
tees by whose services the knowledge of 
the society is being disseminated and many 
new members and subscribers obtained. 
Not enough of these have yet been secured 
to put the society in a safe position, but 
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much progress has been made through 
their joint efforts. 

The year opened with a debt of $3,750, 
which was incurred because the society 
cannot recede from the position it has 
occupied without almost irreparable harm 
to its work. Other agencies may adapt 
their expenses to their income, but we 
must find a way to adapt our income 
to our expenditures, or surrender advan- 
tages not easily recovered. This debt 
has been reduced to about $1,900, and 
owing to the energy of the Council and 
District Committees means have been 
secured to keep the organization unim- 
paired to this time. 


The Council is aware that it asks of 
the public a large increase, but it also 
realizes that the effort to awaken a com. 
munity of 1,500,000 souls into a higher 
sense of responsibility for the social evils 
that endanger it, to bring into accord the 
benevolent work of 850 relief agencies, 
and secure for it the highest efficiency, 
and to classify and prepare to assume any 
responsibility for the pauperism which 
includes a quarter of a million souls, 
requires a liberal support. It acknowl- 
edges with gratitude the generous liber- 
ality of its contributors, but it must in 
candor state that its plans are retarded 
for want of sufficient means. 


A RAGGED PAIR. 


HE stood in fierce despair—gaunt, hollow-eyed, 
With murder whispering in his tortured ear. 


No work! 


His baby’s cry broke down his pride, 


His sick wife’s pleading brought the horror near. 


They heard his tale, and carelessly they threw 
A golden coin as if they thought the sting, 

That drove his soul Crime’s hated portals through, 
Would weaken at the money’s golden ring. 


His thin face settled in a hateful frown ; 
The sneering charity unheeded lay ; 

They who had idly crushed his manhood down, 
Will wonder at his dark revenge, some day. 


A man with coat as ragged as his own 
Held out a hand and spoke brave words of cheer, 


eae eee ee) i ae | (ae 


And, lo! The dark, stern face has gentler grown, 
And in the hollow eye there shines a tear. 


Forgotten are the hideous thoughts that filled 
His soul, the way seemed brighter than before, 
A newer courage all his life has thrilled, 
And thrown a gleam of sunshine through Hope’s door. 


He gives the most who bravely lends a hand 

To help his brother in the hour of need, 

God keeps the record—He can understand, 
And of our slightest service will take heed. 
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MISS MARION’S DIFFICULTY. 


BY HELEN 


‘*T am coming to Carlyle’s conviction,” 
said Miss Marion after a long pause in 
which she had watched Mrs. Mulligan 
helping lame Pat up the steps to Dr. 
Gilchrist’s office, and then turned toward 
Miss Martha, at present absorbed in fit- 
ting the thumb of a refractory mitten. 
“Yes, I am quite of his opinion. It is 
not only London Bridge, but all the 
bridges of all the cities that are crossed 
by their thousands, ‘ chiefly fools.’ ” 

‘* My dear !” said Miss Martha, scandal- 
ized but still absorbed. ‘* With all the ad- 
vantages of the present age and you, more 
than almost anybody, and knowing so many 
delightful people. What can you mean?” 

‘Tt is n’t the delightful people that I 
am attacking,” Miss Marion said with a 
little laugh ; ‘* though I declare, even for 
them, counting myself in too, in order 
not to seem hypercritical, I don’t see that 
we do much better than the order below. 
Education has n’t educated. I ’m just 
finding out what I really want to know, 
now, when I am so swallowed up in all 
sorts of things that must be done, that I 
have no time to think about anything but 
committees. I want to understand why 
things are in such a muddle, why ma- 
chinery does n’t help instead of hindering ; 
why the grind of living increases instead 
of lessening; why men are less happy, 
less really prosperous, than they were 
when there were none of these things. 
If machinery means anything, it means 
that in using it men save time and save 
power, and so have some left with which 
to grow. I don’t see that it works that 
way. I don’t see that these great mills 
make things really easier for a soul that is 
employed in them, and I do see that they 
are destroying souls and bodies.” 


CAMPBELL. 


‘¢ My dear Marion!” 

Miss Martha laid down her mitten and 
looked scrutinizingly at the speaker, who 
had thrown herself back in her chair, and 
returned the look with one so sombre that 
Miss Martha rose hastily and came to her 
side, laying her firm, cool hand on the 
girl’s forehead. 

‘¢TIt must be the Lennox blood,” she 
said meditatively.  ** You know there was 
a double marriage on the Lennox side, 
Marion. Really you are more Lennox 
than Harvey, and the Lennoxes always 
were excitable and very apt to find fault 
with things as they were. You ought to be 
content with general progress, you know, 
for everything is better all the time.” 

‘* Optimistic as usual,” said Dr. Gil- 
**It is the 
Golden Age always for Martha. What 
fault are you finding with it, Marion?” 

** The usual one, pointed this time by 
a special illustration. The age may be 
golden, but it is the golden with calf 
added. To get more and more is the 
passion, and Iam coming to loathe money 
as the symbol of all degradation.” 

** My dear Marion,” Miss Martha said 
again, ‘* you must not allow yourself to 
speak in that terribly exaggerated way. 
What is the matter?” 

‘¢ The matter is, that I can’t tell what 
to do about young Rooney, and trying to 
think the thing out for him has made me 
in despair over all the rest. You spoke 
of the Rooney’s the other night at the 
Dispensary meeting, Doctor. 
know Teddy?” 

‘¢ Less than the rest, because he was 
born in the old country and has managed 
to keep well. But he is running through 
his stock of vitality, I should say, and 


christ’s voice from the door. 


Do you 
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will come on my hands with the rest of 


them. The town grows wonderfully they 
say. We have nearly doubled in six 


years and we count nearly fifty thousand 


” 





people, chiefly 
‘*T can finish it for you,’ 


, 


Marion 
laughed. ‘* That was the proposition 
with which I started out, and shocked 
Miss Martha. 
school class when I was nineteen and he 
was twelve. Now he is twenty-one and 
has voted, but in spite of that phase of 
his superiority, I have as much trouble 
with him as if he had not attained it. 
He wants to marry my Katy and take her 
into a tenement house at the east end of 
the town. He can’t afford anything bet- 
ter, for he only earns two dollars a day 


Teddy was in my Mission- 


and works fourteen and sixteen hours for 
that—car-driver, you know.” 

‘¢T thought he was in the mill with the 
rest of them,”” Dr. Gilchrist said. ‘‘ If 
they could all be bundled out together 
into the country there would still be a 
chance for the lot. But they won’t go.” 

‘* That is just where my trouble be- 
gins,” Miss Harvey went on. ‘** You re- 
member those little houses at the foot of 
the old place in Putnam? Father built 
them and they are comfortable and nice 
Dennis lives in one and he 





as possible. 
and his wife are really the important peo- 
ple of the neighborhood. He has made 
good gardeners out of several boys, but 
now, since he has had the rheumatism so 
severely, he wants some one close by, 
who can be depended upon. Katy is his 
niece, and she is perfectly content and 
happy in the country, and ‘Teddy is such 
a handy feilow, it seemed to me he would 
fit in to such a place and really come to 
as much honor as old Dennis. Katy 
cried for joy when she heard my plan, 
for it would really separate her less from 
us than going to the other end of the 
town, and she cried with rage when 
she knew that Teddy’s mother vowed 
that she would never give her consent to 
his going off from them all. I went 
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myself to argue with her and might as 
well have argued with Trinity steeple. 
‘Teddy’s his own master,’ she said. 
* He ’ll do as he likes, but never will I 
say it’s a good thing for him to be lavin’ 
the town an’ his own church, an’ a doc- 
tor always handy, an’ goin’ off where he ’I! 
get but a dollar a day an’ no chance to 
rise.’ 
an acre of ground, and I meant to have 
Katy have a cow and chickens for she 
has learned to take care of both,’ I said. 
* He gets his two dollars here, it is true, 
but works till he is ready to drop, with 
no time for his home or to read, or any- 
thing that would be best for him. 
is a church there. 


There 
There is everything 
he needs, and who knows but that you 
could all gothere in time, away from this 
town.’ ‘Shure, 
there’s niver a chance to rise,’ was the 
only answer Mrs. Rooney would give. 
‘Rise to what?’ I said. * Do you want 
him to be a politician?’ *I7ll want him 
to get whatever there may be for him,’ 
Mrs. Rooney said enigmatically. ‘* He ’s 
as fit an’ more, than many a one that’s 
risen, to sit in their places. It’s not for 
me to say he will, but why not thin, in 
this country that’s open to all?’ 


noisy, miserable an’ 


**T could n’t give it up, Doctor. It 
seemed too dreadful that this weazened 
little woman,—the only big thing about 
her, her ambition,—should stand in the 
way of the best chance anybody belong- 
ing to her has ever had. 

***’Teddy has always loved a garden 
ever since I knew anything about him,’ 
I said, ‘ and he would learn in a year or 
two with Dennis. even old as he is, and 
perhaps turn out a real master and have 
a greenhouse of his own. And _ then 
think of the beautiful place and the pure 
air, and the independence of it.’ 

**¢ Ffe’s no need to be breakin’ his back 
diggin’, whin there ’s work in plinty always 
awaitin’ for him here,’ was all she would 
say, and there it rests. Katy may have the 
casting vote after all, but I doubt it.” 


‘He has a house and quarter of 
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«‘T shall see her myself,” said Miss 
Martha energetically. ‘+ It’s flying in the 
face of Providence to lose such a chance.” 

“The one thing I tried hardest to do 
in that Mission class,” Miss Harvey went 
on after a pause, ‘* was to graft on some 
love for the country. 
impromptu picnics. I had one and an- 
other up at the farm, but without excep- 
tion they gravitate to the town. . What 
shall we do, for they herd more and 
more? ‘The country is depopulated, and 
the tenement houses are swarming. Doc- 
tor, What shall we do?” 

‘“*T don’t blame them, after all,’’ Miss 
Martha made haste to say as the Doctor 
gave no signs of reply. ** In the first place 
they must have society, and they have 
no resources that would enable them to 
live alone. In the second place, don’t 
we all of us know that we should hate 
the country, too, if we were shut up in 
one of those little hill-towns? Ifa colony 
of them could settle together, and be stim- 


” 





ulated to 

‘* That is the point,” said the Doctor, 
suddenly. ‘+ Excuse me, Martha, but I 
shali lose the chance if I do not take it 
on the instant. A dozen times a week,— 
I don’t know but that I could often say, 
a dozen times a day, I have to say to the 
poorer patients, ‘All you need is the 
country. Your trouble comes from over- 
work and bad air, and if you could get 
away you would be well.’ But it is the 
same story. Itis driven in upon them that 
the towns hold more money, and more 
money is the one thing wanted, money 
and place and show ; never quiet, decent, 
natural living. I am of Ruskin’s mind. 
We want less education, but what there 
is of it to be of a better order. Supreme 
dissatisfaction with the place in which 
they find themselves is the law for every 
inhabitant of this country, and we have 


encouraged it, regarding it as a sign of 


progress. From one point of view it 
may be, but as a whole it has brought 


I made all sorts of 
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about a state of things from which only 
some sort of revolution can free us. . 

*¢ Tn any case, one work for all of us is 
very definitely laid down. We who have 
money necd to unite against our oppress- 
ors, as thoroughly as workers for wages. 
We need to bind ourselves solemnly to 
abjure in our lives anything and every- 
thing that is not simple, genuine, and 
with its face always like a flint against 
the luxury and show and reckless expend- 
iture that mark us as surely as the same 
traits did the later Romans, as on the 
way to ruin. 
more waste ; the bitter cry of outcast town 


The waste places will be 


and city, more bitter with every month 
in which artificial life kills the natural. 
The mischief is done and not the work of 
a single generation or of many can undo 
it. It has taken two hundred years of 
always increasing folly to bring about the 
state of things we see, and now, every 
soul who thinks at all must labor with 
all the power it owns to undo this work ; 
labor and wait patiently, believing that 
there will be results. even if unseen by 
our own eyes.” : 

‘* But what will you do?” said Miss 
Martha. ‘* How shall we begin at it? I 
must say, I think you are right, Edward, 
though I wouldn’t admit it if I could 
help it. What ought we to do?” 

‘* Live the right sort of lives ourselves ; 
upset the present system of teaching and 
try to form a new ideal for all of us, na- 
tive or foreign born ; colonize the country 
over again, with everything so organized 
that the workers will have society and 
amusement and their church, and what- 
ever the town gives now. A neat little 
scheme, that I will untold by and by, 
when those three Molloys are out of the 
way.” 

The Doctor disappeared in his office. 
Miss Martha sat silent, considering his 
words, and still sat considering them after 
Marion had left her. What fruit they 


bore, we shall know in good time. 
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BY REV. G. E. GORDON, MILWAUKEE, 


DESTRUCTION OF OUR BIRDS. 





WIS., PRESIDENT AMERICAN HUMANE 


ASSOCIATION. 


ActinG upon those large general prin- 
ciples upon which their work is based, 
the hundreds of Societies for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, East and 
West, have kept steadily before them the 
duty of protecting our song and insect- 
eating birds. Through the agency of 
these societies, laws have been passed 
and partially enforced which have done 
much to keep up the average bird-life of 
the country. So that, until about three 
years ago, with the exception of the case 
of the Meadow Larks and the Bobolinks, 
there was reason for hoping that our song 
and insect-eating birds would show mark- 
ed increase in proportion as the people 
could be induced to interest themselves 
in the matter. There was never any or- 
ganized eflort made to enlighten public 
opinion all over the country on this ques- 
tion, but most of the more important 
Humane Societies and Societies for Pre- 
venting Cruelty kept up an agitation and 
circulated information upon the duty we 
owe to the birds. 

Leading Farmers’ Clubs, drawn to con- 
sider the relation of birds to noxious in- 
sects, quickly discovered that the birds 
were the safeguard of the crops, and 
that the percentage of grain and _ fruit 
filched by these little policemen from 
fields and gardens was, at most, only 
pay 
handling of a very large business done 
in devouring the crops’ enemies. And 
in the North and West the farmers joined 
hands with the humanitarians to protect 


a small commission to upon the 


the birds. 

But suddenly, and without warning, 
an enemy steps upon the scene of so much 
fairness and promise, an enemy which 
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had not been counted upon, and which 
was not provided for. 

Fashion appears, cold and cruel, and 
dooms the birds to destruction. 

Unlike Sport, which spares its victims 
during the nesting season, and unlike 
Science, which slays with a discrimina- 
tion as to age and sex, Fashion spared 
for no cause, and gave a new and hideous 
meaning to the old line, 

“Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death!” 

It seems strange that it could have hap- 
pened so. The reddest savage of the 
woods, unless driven by desperate hun- 
ger, spares his natural prey during the 
The wildest and 
barbarian 


period of its increase. 
most uncouth withdraws _ his 
hand and forbears to strangle the plum- 
age-bird when he is in song, even to 
please his youngest squaw. But the 
Nineteenth Century woman, when she 
sets her heart on feathers, spares for 
nothing, heeds for nothing, and sends out 
her bird-butchers to kill the mother on 
her nest and her blithesome mate singing 
overhead. 

Recognizing no domestic season, and 
deaf alike to charms of song or notes of 
fear, the women of the land, ruled by a 
cruel and disastrous fashion, turned loose 
hordes of hoodlums and vagabonds into 
the fields and the orchards, who, at a 
stroke, decimated them of their sweet and 
beneficent inhabitants. 

The first onslaught was in the early 
winter of 1882, and the spring of 1883, 
just when our Northern songsters had _re- 
turned from the South mated and ready 
to build their nests. The slaughter was 
universal and terrific. Nobird was spared 
either for his usefulness or his song, no 
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happy mother-bird for the sake of her 
young. And the slaughter has gone on 
relentlessly ever since, until some varieties 
are nearly or quite extinct and lost to the 
world forever ; while our American fields 
and orchards, recently peopled with a 
happy population, and gladdened with an 
endless variety of song, are silent and de- 
serted, like a city after a siege. 

If no more birds are killed, it will take 
a period of three generations of men’s 
lives before the woods and pastures can 
be re-peopled, while some of the most 
beautiful and useful birds are lost to us 
forever. 

How often has the writer taken the care- 
ful census of a single orchard, and how 
few birds have been found in a= given 
area. 

Yet the air was full of song, and the 
neighborhood beautified with the being 


and doing of the three or four pairs of 


robins and bluebirds, the few pairs of other 
favorites, that made up all the population. 
Thirty or forty birds in all made the 


old homestead a gladness and a haven of 


rest. In 1882-83, ten million birds were 
slaughtered for decorative purposes in 
thirteen months. 

Enough birds to make the music and 
the brightness and the life of two hundred 
and fifty thousand orchards and home- 
steads! Slaughtered, too, with the eggs 
and young of many of them in their nests— 
and for what? Let the women tell us 
why. Let the women tell us why they 
have chosen to use, for a few months’ so- 
called ornament for their hats, what it 


has taken a long and patient evolution of 


most intricate and divine processes to pro- 
duce. Let the women tell us why they 
have chosen to flaunt in the air the evi- 


dence of a crime against the order of the 


world. 

All the sin does not lie at woman’s 
door: far from it. 

At the beginning of this article, Mead- 
ow Larks and Bobolinks were excepted 
from the birds whose wholesale destruc- 
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tion can be traced to the beginning of an 


imperious fashion among women. Alas! 
for years, the Meadow Lark has been 
shot for food purposes in many districts, 
and has been seen exposed in markets for 
sale in large numbers. In the markets of 
Norfolk, Va., an observer counted hun- 
dreds of Larks, Robins, and Woodpeck- 
ers, sold for food purposes. 

And it is well known that vast num- 
bers of our Northern song birds are killed 
and eaten in their Southern resorts during 
the winter. Most of the restaurants of 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
other seaboard cities serve Reed Birds as 
a regular dish during the winter months. 
It has been estimated that a half million 
Reed Birds would not more than supply 
the demand of the market for this tiny 
delicacy. 

But the Reed Bird of the winter mar- 
kets is the Bobolink of the summer mead- 
OWS. 
silent, or at most, twittering Reed Bird is 
the joyous, matchless, sense-entrancing 
Bobolink. 

So that the sin does not lie altogether 
at the door of the women. 

But the most of it does, and will lie 
there, groaning and complaining, if the 


The plain brown and_ yellow, 


women do not soon take the matter into 
their own hands. No one supposes that 
this wrong that has been wrought against 
birds and the bird-lovers, and the bird- 
lovers yet unborn, is a wilful one. 

Fashion is so arrogant and so imperi- 
ous that we follow without thought or 
heed. It will not be long before every 
true woman will enroll herself as a pro- 
tector of the very birds she has uncon- 
sciously aided to destroy. It will not be 
surprising if societies are started for bird- 
culture, and women vie with women to 
foster and defend the sweet denizens of 
the fields and groves. 

Women are not irreligious in intention, 
and do not wilfully commit crimes against 
the Providence of God. But what is 
needed is that women shall stop now, 
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before the evil goes farther, and create a 
public sentiment among their sisterhood 
that shall be felt everywhere. 

The fashions of the great cities soon 
Already the most ‘* stylish” hats 
do not contain feathers. But the fashion 
of this year of the city is that of the coun- 
What is to 
be dreaded is, that every country lass who 


change. 


try for the next one or two. 


claims any allegiance from a country lad 
will also claim from him some spoil of the 
feathered tribes. 

And then woe, greater woe to the birds, 
nothing will be spared, that which re- 
mains will be destroyed, and the ruin will 
** A garden without flowers, 
childhood without laughter, an orchard 


be complete. 


without blossoms, a sky without color, 
roses without perfume, are the analogues 
And 
the United States is going straight and 
swift to that desert condition.” 


of a country without sone birds. 


So says 
a recent writer. 

Yet, as is to be looked for in this en- 
lightened age, thoughtful men, and the 
small percentage of those who are ¢z but 
not of the ‘* dead-bird wearing gender ” 
are associating together for the preserva- 
tion of birds. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union, 
comprising the most expert bird-knowers 
and the most devoted bird-lovers in the 
country, has set apart its President and 
some of its best-equipped members, to 
stem the tide of death among the birds. 

The first concerted work of the Union 
appeared in a recent number of ScZexce 
as its Supplement, and has been put into 
pamphlet form for wide circulation by the 
Itshould 
be read and digested by every one who 


American Humane Association. 


can read our language, and translated for 
those who, from the constraints of foreign 
lands, have come to this, with the impres- 
sion that here every one should be per- 
mitted to do what seems pleasant in his 
own cyes. 

The work of this committee of Orni- 
thologists is to continue as long as there 
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is any darkness to be enlightened or error 
to be set right. No rest is to be given to 
the bird-butchers because the general pub- 
lic is indifferent, or too busy in other ways 
to attend to them. No excuse either can 
be hereafter raised, for the wearers of 
birds, that they sin rather from want of 
thought than want of heart ; a pretty poor 
excuse always. But the Smithsonian and 
the National Museum, and Cambridge, 
and the rest of the great centres of know]l- 
edge will speak often and speak loudly 
until the evil is cured. 

Again, the agitation of the question has 
awakened interest among the higher classes 
of sportsmen, men who, whatever else 
may be said about them or their sporis, 
have always respected game during the 
nesting season, and are, in nearly every- 
thing important to civilization, the direct 
antithesis of the vagabonds who supply 
the milliners. 

And these sportsmen, through their en- 
Eastern 


lightened and humane 


Forest and Stream, 


organ, 
have started the 
organization of The Audubon Society, 
the prospectus of which is here given as 
follows: 

Tre AupUBON Sociery. 

The purpose of Tit AuDUBON SociETy 
is the protection of American birds not 
used for food. To accomplish this pur- 
pose it will 

I. Secure and publish information to 
show the extent of the present enormous 
destruction of birds for millinery, decora- 
tive and other purposes. 

2. [Expose the outrageous and inde- 
fensible cruelty of such wanton taking of 
feathered life. 

3. Point out the damage to the agri- 
cultural interests of the land which must 
certainly follow the decimation of the In- 
sectivores. 

4- By thus presenting the subject in 
its ethical, humane and economic aspects, 
enlist the sympathy and active personal 
coéperation of a large membership in the 
effort to check the evil. 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY PLEDGES. 

Three forms of pledges have been adopt- 
ed, viz: 

1. To discourage the killing of any 
bird not used for food. 

2. To discourage the robbing of any 
bird’s nest or the destruction of its eggs. 

3. To refrain from the use of any wild 
bird’s plumage as an article of dress or 
adornment. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE 
of membership will be issued to those who 
subscribe to one, two or all of the pledges. 

Membership involves no expense what- 
There no fees of kind. 


ever. are 


The funds necessary to carry on the work 


any 


are supplied entirely by voluntary sub- 
scription, the immediate expense for or- 
ganization being borne by the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co. 

Please address all communications to 
The Audubon Society, No. 4o Park Row, 
N.Y: 

Moreover, the farmers, such of them as 
are intelligent and alive to their own in- 
terests, are beginning to bestir themselves 
to protect their protectors. In many of 
the Western Clubs committees have been 
appointed to watch over the interests of 
the birds, and in some of the States a State 
Ornithologist has been commissioned for 
thisend. Many of the States have already 
passed laws protecting or partially protect- 
ing birds, and all the Northern States 
and some Southern ones will put such 
laws upon their statute books before the 
winter is over. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
working for months for more perfect legis- 
lation of this kind. Undoubtedly before 
a year is passed adequate laws will be 
enacted in all enlightened and humane 
communities. 

The following Bill has been carefully 
prepared by the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, and the American Humane Asso- 


ciation will try to cause it to become an 
Act in all States of the Union at the earli- 
est opportunity presented for its passage. 


[AN ACT FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS AND 


THEIR NESTS AND EGGs.]} 


SECTION 1.—Any person who shall, within the State 
of——-, kill any wild bird other than a game-bird, or 
purchase, offer, or expose for sale any such wild bird, 
after it has been killed, shall for each offence be sub- 
ject to a fine of five dollars, or imprisonment for ten 
days, or both, at the discretion of the court. For the 
purposes of this act the following only shall be consid- 
ered game-birds: The Anatidie, commonly known as 
swans, geese, brant, and river and sea ducks; the Ral- 
lidae, commonly known as rails, coots, mud-hens, and 
gallinules; the Limicolas, commonly known as shore- 
birds, plovers, surf-birds, snipe, woodcock, sandpipers, 
tatlers, and curlews; the Gallinaze, commonly known as 
wild turkeys, grouse, prairie-chickens, pheasants, par- 
tridges, and quails, 

Srcr. 2—Any person who shall, within the State of 

—, take or needlessly destroy the nest or the eggs of 
any wild bird, shall be subject for each offense to a fine 
of five dollars, or imprisonment for ten days, or both, 
at the discretion of the court. 

SECT. 3.—Sections 1 and 2 of this act shall not apply 
to any person holding a certificate giving the right to 
take birds, and their nests and eggs, for scientific pur- 
poses, as provided for in section 4 of this act. 

SEcr. 4.—Certificates may be granted by [ here follow 
the names of the persons, if any, duly authorized by 
this act to grant such certificates ], or by any incorpor- 
ated society of natural history in the State, through such 
persons or officers as said society may designate, to any 
properly accredited person of the age of eighteen years 
or upward, permitting the holder thereof to collect 
birds, their nests or eggs, for strictly scientific purposes 
only. In order to obtain such certificate, the applicant 
for the same must present to the person or persons 
having the power to grant said certificate, written testi- 
monials from two well-known scientific men, certifying 
to the good character and fitness of said applicant to be 
intrusted with such privilege; must pay to said per- 
sons or officers one dollar to defray the necessary ex- 
penses attending the granting of such certificates; and 
must file with 
executed bond, in the sum of two hundred dollars, 


said persons or officers a properly 


signed by two responsible citizens of the State as sure- 
ties. This bond shall be forfeited to the State, and the 
certificate become void, upon proof that the holder of 
such a certificate has killed any bird, or taken the nest 
or eggs of any bird, for other than the purposes named 
in sections 3 and 4 of this act, and shall be further sub- 
ject for each such offence to the penalties provided 
therefor in sections 1 and 2 of this act. 
SECT. 5—The certificates authorized 
shall be in force for one year only from the date of 


by this act 
their issue, and shall not be transferable. 

Sect. 6.—The English or European house-sparrow 
(Passer domesticus) is not included among the birds 
protected by this act. 

SECT, 7.—All acts, or parts of acts, heretofore passed, 
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inconsistent with or contrary to the provisions of this 
act, are hereby repealed. 
SECT. 8.—This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


The complexion of this law is curious. 

Instead of naming the birds that must 
be protected, it names those that may, in 
their open season, be killed. 
exempting Science from its working, it 
puts even Science under the strictest limi- 
tations as to the collection of specimens. 
Instead of leaving the hawks and owls to 
destruction, as has been the universal cus- 
tom of the past, it includes them in the 
shelter of the law. And it makes the ex- 
ception of the ** English” Sparrow as the 
only bird unprotected. 

But the law will bear the strictest tests. 

The birds used and intended for human 
food are left to the care of Game-laws, 
which are pretty certain to represent the 
largest and surest protection for these 


birds. In 


guarding birds against the 
youthful collectors and pseudo-scientific 
taxidermists, whose ‘** cabinets” are near- 
ly always found in any place except schools 
and museums, the law protects the true 
collectors and the highest purposes of sci- 
ence. 

The hawks as a class, and all the owls, 
have been proved to be so much more 
friendly to the farmer in destroying his 


Instead of 


worst enemies, the small rodents, that the 
law will compel the payment of a small 
chicken commission, which the farmers 
will gladly pay as their knowledge of the 
facts becomes confirmed, while the ex- 
emption of the ‘* English” Sparrow from 
the law is a necessity from the pressure 
that is brought from all intelligent sources, 
that the ** English” Sparrow is not, in the 
main, an insect-eater and is always the 
enemy of our song-birds. The question 
is settled that we mest choose between 
Sparrows and song-birds. 

Now, in view of all this, let every one 
join hands with the Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to foster and save the 
birds. 

Information and aid will be given to 
local societies by the American Humane 
Association, whose Secretary may be ad- 
dressed at 103 State Street, Chicago, on 
this and kindred subjects of interest. 

Information on all matters relating to 
the protection of birds is earnestly re- 
quested by the Committee on Preservation 
of Birds, whose address is at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New 
York, and information and aid will be 
given to all local Humane Societies, and 
to Audubon Societies, in passing or en- 
forcing Laws for the Protection of Birds. 





THE COTTAGE 


Ir used to stand in an open field and 
was known by the country folk as ‘* the 
yaller farm house.” It was as unexpect- 
ant of the transformation in store for it as 
is the tiny chrysalis to-day which by-and- 
by is to be a golden butterfly. This little, 
unpretentious farm house was owned by— 
well, let us call him Prince Wilhelm, not 
because of his earthly state but because he 
is the prince of good men, a modern 
prince of peace. Prince Wilhelm was 
fortunate enough to have a larger house 





OF GOOD HOPE. 


in which he made his home and _ this 
dwelling, once tenanted by a workman 
on his broad acres, lay empty as a last 
year’s bird’s nest. 

A man whose heart beats in quick 
sympathy with those in suffering and dis- 
tress usually finds work enough for the 
brain to do, and so it came to pass that the 
heart of the Prince set his brain to devis- 
ing, for the thousandth time, liberal things 
for the poor and needy. One day, there- 
fore, this ‘* yaller house ” was seen quiet- 
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ly walking over the fields to the brow of a fountain of delicious milk; there was 
hill where an indescribably lovely picture fruit in abundance ; there was meat once 
was revealed to it. For years ithad stood a day; there was everything that could 
almost within sight of this scene of beauty minister to the welfare of the body and 
but the width of a pasture had cut it off. the cheer of the heart. Then the big 
The external beauty was but a symbol, coach rolled up to the door and a dozen 
however, of the divine loveliness that it round, brown-faced young ones tumbled 
was to behold. in with shouts and laughter, and some 
New paint within and without, clear with a few covert tears, and they were 
windows, and fresh, sweet walls that could hurried off to the big city sixty or seventy 
be cleansed, converted the farm house miles away. 
into a most desirable home. By-and-by The house was swept and garnished as 
furniture vans drove up to the long piazza before and again a bevy of semi-invalids 
that had been added, and within a few days _ filled it, to repeat the delightful experience 
the admirable woman, who had been en- of winning health and happiness in the 
gaged to oversee the metamorphoses that sweet country air. 
were taking place, had several chambers So the summer came and went, and only 
and a cozy sitting-room in immaculate when the blue gentians were beginning to 
order. The cherry bureaus, bedsteads and open their fringed eyelids in the meadows, 
tables were good enough for the Prince did the ‘+ Cottage of Good Hope” cease 
himself. The counterpanes in his own to ring with the happy voices of children. 
home were not snowier. A few pictures All this was the work of Prince Wil- 
were hung on the walls, fresh matting helm, except that the railroad corporation 
covered the floors, and in every room a_ carried the children to and fro. It occur- 
bunch of flowers added the last touch of red not in the Golden Age but in the year 
beauty and grace. The *‘ yaller house” of our Lord 1885; not in Utopia, but in 
had become the ** Cottage of Good Hope.””», ————ah, if we were only at liberty to 
One hot day last July a roomy coach tell! But it may occur just when you, my 
drove up to the door and out crept, or good Sir, or Madam, will. You who have 
were lifted, a dozen children, half invalid open hearts and open purses may easily 
or convalescent from recent sickness, and open doors to the suflering and needy. 
two ‘care takers,” women who were far Prince Wilhelm has only set the example 
from strong, but yet able to look after the on a generous scale, no one more glad 
flock of little ones whose eyes were open- than he if others will do the same. No 
ing wide with delight and surprise at the one? Oh, yes, the children ! * 
vision before them. * Although notat liberty now to divulge the true name 
One week, two weeks. three weeks of Prince Wilhelm, or the real name of his cottage, the 
passed. There were drives and picnics eeepc = gina * ane in pennants hin 
any reader who may desire to learn more details of this 
and walks. There wasa steady flowing experiment with a view to imitating the good work, 


so- 


Ir was not hard for the Old Charity to =THe words of Archbishop Whately 
give bread and coal. But the New Chari- are still true: ** People will do what you 
ty gives hand, heart, brain, gives nights of pay them to do; if you pay them to work, 
of sleepless thought, gives, inimitation of they will work; if you pay them to beg 
the Divine, gives its own self. they will beg.” 




















MY FRIEND THE BOSS. 
A Story. 


BY E. E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


[INTERPOLATED IN MR. MELLEN’S MEMOIRS. ] 


THe adventure at the Temperance meeting, in which Mr. Mellen played a part 
so important, made him, naturally enough, quite a hero in the life of Tamworth, 
for a few days, and especially in the house of John Fisher. Mrs. Fisher had gone 
comfortably to bed before the gentlemen came home ; nor did she inquire or hear any- 
thing of their conflicts until morning. Then she was quite sure that she had expected 
all that had passed, and had warned every one that it would happen, just as it had hap- 
pened. She said it was always so, and that her advice was always rejected. She 
also said that if she had had the slightest idea that there would have been any dan- 
ger, she should have ordered her own carriage and should have bidden Barney drive 
her through the crowd to the front entrance of the hall, where she should have her- 
self, addressed the people. And she gave what the reporters would have called a 
sketch of her address. She said that if they had not stolen away as they did, she 
should have insisted on going with them to the hall, that they could have entered 
early and taken their seats on the platform before the mob arrived, and she sketched 
another speech, which she would have delivered before the meeting, and which 
would have prevented all the difficulties which followed. At different periods in 
the narrative at breakfast, she offered other suggestions equally consistent, and 
equally confused. They threw Mr. Mellen out a little, and he found it rather diffi- 
cult to meet them. But all the others seemed to understand that all this was ** pretty 
Fanny’s way,” and to take them for granted, without reply or comment. 

So far was Mrs. Fisher justified in complaining, as she always did, that nobody 
paid any attention to any of her suggestions. 

Mrs. Grattan and Mary Bell were both up and eagerly waiting for the returning 
party. John Fisher and his friend told the story, in varied interruptions, both of 
them, of course, a good deal excited. Mr. Mellen stood this supreme test very well. 
He had really kept his temper through the whole scene, and had shown tact and 
spirit in playing with his persecutors. But he told his part of the tale modestly, and 
gave full credit to all the other actors on his side, particularly to little Stepney, who 


had sailed in so magnificently, and had come out so well. But John Fisher did not 
mean to have his friend’s light hid under any bushel. He gave him full credit for 
his pluck, he let the ladies understand the full extent of the danger, and Mr. Mellen 
appeared in that most charming character of all, as a modest hero, while he ate the 
oyster soup, and the omelette with herbs, which the care of the housekeeper had 
provided. 


12) 
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«My dear Mrs. Edwards,” John Fisher had said to that functionary, ** people are 
always very hungry when they have been speaking to mobs.” 

The reader has perhaps suspected that Mr. Mellen had not been thrown, day by 
day, with Mary Bell, as one who was largely under instructions in his Tamworth 
life, without himself feeling the force of the fascination to which once and again he 
alludes in his papers. It would be queer if he had not felt it. He had knocked 
about the world a good deal, and it is no business of this writer to tell what had 
been his experiences in the society of women before. But this the reader may be 
told, that he had never so far lost his heart but that he got it back again. He had 
never married, though he believed in marriage. He was. it may be added, gener- 
ally liked by women; he talked well with women. which means that he recognized 
their good sense and ability, and did not treat them like fools; he had implicit faith 
in women, and held the highest standard as to what a woman might be and what 
she should not be. So high was this standard, inskeed, that it seemed as if it had 
often been too high for the women whom he had measured by it. His life, too, had 
been to some extent a vagrant life, and he had not often had the chance to show to any 
really first-rate woman how much of a man he was. For some reason or other, in 
brief, when Mr. Mellen met Mary Bell, he was neither heart-touched anywhere else, 
nor engaged, nor matried. A man may be heart-touched who is not engaged, and, 
alas, a man who is not heart-touched may be engaged, or may be married. But 
neither of these things could be said of Mr. Mellen. 

Up to the event at the Temperance lecture, Mr. Mellen could never have thought 
that Mary Bell took any more interest in him than she might in any other guest in 
the house, or, indeed, than she showed for many of the other gentlemen who came 
in again and again in its profuse hospitality. Indeed, he had permitted himself to 
be annoyed, one evening, because Mr. Rossiter was so intimate with her, or because 
she permitted his intimacy. 

But, on the morning after the *‘ adventure,” as they came to call it, Mr. Mellen 
found, and was naturally not displeased to find, that he was quite a hero with all the 
ladies. They wanted him to tell the story again. They read aloud the newspaper 
accounts of it, and compared them with each other. ‘They tried to make him say 
he had not slept well, and, indeed, beset him with a hundred nameless attentions 
such as shall not be here described, but which are the fair reward of the brave. He 
was no fool. But he was not displeased at the good fortune which had given 
him such regard, where in his heart, he knew he prized it most. He sat talking with 
them in the comfortable parlor where every one liked to linger after breakfast, longer, 
much longer than was usual. Then Mrs. Fisher bustled off, with some pretence as 
to something disagreeable which she was to do. Cordelia Grattan good-naturedly 
took herself out of the way, and Mr. Mellen promptly followed up his opportunity 
by asking Miss Bell if she would not let him take her to drive. There had been 
some talk of a drive that he might see the waterfall at Newry Gap. 

‘* Drive. Mr. Mellen! Have you forgotten to-day’s duties in your triumphs for 
last night’s success ?” 

‘* Duties!” said poor Mr. Mellen, ** I had thought my duties were all done. 1 
was asked to make a speech, and I have come and made it, as far as my audience 
would let me ; if, indeed, they may be called an audience, who were resolved not to 
listen. 

‘*No, I ought really to go away, and be making speeches at Chicago, and at Dun- 
leith, and at Cleveland, and at Turk’s Hollow. But I am quite too much interested 
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in your election, and I have told Fisher I should stay and see who is chosen Alder- 
man from the Hill.” 

‘* Exactly,” said she, ‘*I heard you say so. And do you not put this and that 
together enough to see that the laying of the corner-stone has its part also in the 
election?” 

** Corner-stone! What corner-stone?” 

‘* Mr. Mellen, you will never understand Tamworth. Here I have been instructing 
you and instructing you, and you are so shut up with your prohibition and license, that 
you do not so much as know that we lay the corner-stone for an Art Gallery to-day. 
Mr. Fisher is Chairman of the Trustees. Mrs. Dolliber and Mrs. Thurtle are a 
Committee of ladies to procure a silver trowel. Cordelia Grattan has written an 
ode, and Dr. Witherspoon is to deliver an oration, and after all you ask me to go to 
ride on that very day to see a waterfall. 

‘*¢ This is your interest in politics.” 

‘*T did know,” said he, rather ruefully, ‘+ that Mrs. Grattan had written an ode. 
I helped her with a line that was limping. I did know that Dr. Witherspoon was to 
*‘ pronounce,’ as he said, an oration. But I should much prefer to go to drive with you. 
And as to all this taking place to-day, I have heard no time fixed, nor have I ex- 
pected to. All that I know in this house is that they always do something, and 
that the something is always what you would not expect. It goes without saying, 
that it is diflerent from the something of the day before.” 

** Be warned then in time. At noon you will meet at the Art Club, in full dress, 
too, Mr. Mellen. And then a procession of you gentlemen will move, as the news- 
papers say, to the spot. There you will see Mrs. Grattan looking pale from anxiety, 
and you will not see me. I shall be hidden among the contraltos of the chorus of 
the Jubal.” 

Mr. Mellen declared that he should know her among nine hundred other con- 
traltos. But this was the only word of gallantry or of tenderness he had any chance 
to thrust into the conversation. For as she spoke, her hand was on the door. 

It seemed but fair to give the reader a hint of what does not appear in his own 
language in the Memoir, that just at this time, when accident had made him a bit of 
a hero, Mr. Mellen made sure that Mary Bell was the noblest woman and the 
loveliest in the world, and determined to tell her so. 


CHAPTER N\XIII. 


[MR. MELLEN RESUMES. ] 


AFTER we had been sufficiently questioned, pitied, and praised, the morning after 
our Temperance conflict, it proved that all more agreeable and private enterprises 
must be set aside, for that day, at least, while we laid the corner-stone of the ‘* Acade- 
my of Fine Art.” The establishment of this Academy, as I found out, had been a 
favorite enterprise now for a year or two in Tamworth, and all our household 
was committed. The corner-stone must be laid of course, for there could not be an 
Academy without a corner. And the affair was so important that the Mayor and 
Aldermen and all officials were to join. The school regiment was to parade, and a 
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general holiday had been given. I found that even at the mills they would shut 
down at twelve o’clock for the day. 

I was by no means sure whether my presence would add to the hilarity of the oc- 
casion. For it was quite certain that there were eggs and ruta-bagas left in Tamworth, 
and if any of my friends of last night’s audience happened to recognize their target, 
and begin on another course of projectiles, it might be disagreeable to my neighbors, 
unless the marksmanship were better by day than by night. But no one else intima- 
ted any doubts as to my going, indeed it seemed taken for granted that I should go. 
The ceremony would be long. We had an early luncheon, and hurried down to be 
at the Athenwum Hall at noon. And I may as well say, now and here, that neither 
egg nor turnip disturbed the solemnities of the day. 

At the Atheneum Hall I found all the magnates of the town. The Mayor and 
Aldermen, and Common Council, and School Committee were there, ninety-nine 
different people, chosen to executive business, in which they were to oversee the ex- 
penditure of three or four million dollars. A railway or a factory, with the same 
annual expense, would have been owned perhaps by a thousand people, but they 
would take care not to have more than four or five responsible directors. 

This was the remark John Fisher made to me, as he looked round to see which 
of the City Government I should best like to know. 

I was amused to see that literally, he knew every man in the room. He shook 
hands with every one, and called each correctly by name. 

** We are in full force, Mr. Mayor,” he said. 

‘Yes. Everybody is interested. Most of them think they are the founders of 
the Academy ; that is well.” 

‘* The more founders, the better, if they will not forget that founders must main- 
tain. How does the fund stand?” 

And then the Mayor, in rather a lower tone, began to tell him who had been written 
too, and who had answered. There was a son of the town who had lately had new 
views on religion, which had impelled him to go and establish a sheep walk in 
Montana, where his late father had a great silver-mine. It had been hoped that if 
he were ‘+ properly approached ” he might contribute fifty thousand dollars to the fund 
for the Academy. But it was clear from the way in which the Mayor shook his 
head, and put his finger to his forehead, that he feared that this new Mahomet, on 
his sheep ranch, had not wits enough left to sign a check, even if ‘* proper influen- 
ces” could make him see the value of the Academy. There was a rich widow at 
Munich, preparing herself to paint portraits. She also had been ‘* approached in 
the proper direction,” but she had made no answer. Whether Mr. Lathers, the 
great lumberman, would subscribe, also seemed doubtful. If the Ranchman proved 
able to draw a check, it seemed certain that Lathers would wish to ‘* go one better.” 
But if the Ranchman’s wits failed him at the critical moment, it was feared that 
Lathers would prove indifferent to Fine Art. 

‘¢In short,” said John Fisher, ‘ it is the old story, that nothing succeeds like suc- 
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cess 

‘* They are on time,” cried a bright little man, whom I had seen flying about 
everywhere, and who was clearly a sort of Lord High Chamberlain on the occasion. 

His real official position was that of Clerk of Committees; his duty to supply 
brains and etiquette both, to such persons among the ninety-nine governors of Tam- 
worth, as, by any accident, found themselves destitute of either. As he spoke, he 
pointed out of the window, where a light column of steam showed that the lightning 
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express was at that moment passing the viaduct at Kroom’s Hollow. On the light- 
ning express were the Governor and staff, who were to make a part of the ceremo- 
nial of the day. In fact, as I afterwards found, the Governor was another person 
who thought he was the inventor and founder of the Academy. The Superinten- 
dent of Education, who came with him, knew that he himself was. The truth was, 
that a quiet little Mr. Mole, a second cousin of the Count of that name, who fought 
Louis Napoleon, had conceived the whole plan. He came on in the legislative train, 
and as the ‘‘ exercises” went on, I had a good deal of very satisfactory talk with 
him. He and John Fisher were almost the only men in the company who made no 


’ 


public addresses on the occasion. 

Ten minutes more were enough to bring the lightning express into the station, to 
transfer the Governor and suite into their carriages, and to bring them to us. For 
there had been no guard of honor at the platform, nor any presenting arms. ‘The 
Governor, in his turn, was introduced to all of the Aldermen and to the members 
of the Committee of Reception, all of whom wore sashes of pale blue silk. The 
Lieutenant Governor and the military gentlemen of the staff were also introduced. 
The Governor was asked if he would have a little Orange-Phosphate, and he and 
the other gentlemen accepted. They had travelled two hundred and seventy miles 
since they breakfasted, but it seemed to be understood that they were quite ready 
for this laborious day, without other refreshment. ‘They did not themselves make 
any difficulty about this. 

Accordingly, in a few minutes more, the little clerk of committees announced 
that all was ready. The Governor, led by the Mayor, the Lieutenant Governor, led 
by the President of the Aldermen, and others with fit escort filed out of the hall, and 
we gathered on the elegant portico of the building. In front was the school regi- 
ment, ofa thousand or more boys. So soon as the Governor appeared, they presented 
arms, and they stood at ** present” while the rest of the procession arranged itself, 
ITand Mr. Mole, were as ‘‘ invited guests,” near enough to the Governor to hear his 
compliment to the Mayor. 

‘**T could hardly have given you such an escort for a ceremony, Mr. Mayor, with- 
out a ‘special act;’ at least, I should have to send over half the State for so many 
companies.” 


” 


** We were laughing about that,” said the Mayor. ‘If the President were here, 
he has under his orders in this State one one-legged sergeant at Fort Pike, two re- 
cruits and three Indian scouts. Your Excellency, I suppose, could call out by cour- 
tesy the young gentlemen of your ‘ Governor’s guard.’ Are there fifty of them, all 
told? But while we keep up school drill, which I hope may be always, the Mayor 
of ‘Tamworth may order out this pretty escort, as sure that they will appear, as the 
Czar is sure of the Imperial Guard.” 

And again, and fortunately, the little Clerk of Committees was satisfied, and per- 
mitted us to move. My own belief is that we had been waiting till a messenger 
from his wife told him that her party was all ready, in Seligman and Kroom’s 
front windows. Then came the joyful ‘* Forward march,” and we ‘+ proceeded,” or 
‘* proceshed,” as I observed the boys called our movement, to the open region where the 
Academy of Fine Art was to stand. It is in the northwestern part of the city, a part 
which has great natural advantages, I am told, but to which at that time the move- 
ment of population had not advanced. ‘* Hold their lots too high,” said Mr. Mole, 
who walked with me. But another gentleman afterwards assured me that the diffi- 
culty was that the lots had been held too low, that the only way to sell real estate 
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in such circumstances, is to convince people that you have ** the very best article.” 
He said the purchasers did not know much about it themselves, and had not often an 
opinion, that they wanted to go where other people went, and that you must hold it as 
you would hold a Meissonier picture, or a Folio Shakspere, at a round price and a 
high. when they would all rush for it, as a trout jumps at a fly just above the water. 

However this may be, there were then no houses in the neighborhood of the future 
Academy. ‘The most pretentious building was a large platform, on which the Goy- 
ernor, the Mayor, the Aldermen, the Trustees and the invited guests, alas, were 
elevated above the level of the prairie to join in the ceremonial, and to be observed 
as they joined. I say ** alas,” because I was one of the three or four persons who 
were invited, having no official right to be present, and thus I was exposed with the 
others to the tenderness of a northwest wind, which was tearing its way across 
from the Northern Rockies, unbroken by any of those palaces which will curb such 
a wind more or less, when the proper price shall have been found for the sale of 
those matchless sites for building. 

[ learned the next day what I should have done. Hardly had we begun on the 
“exercises” of the occasion, just at the moment, in fact, when Dr. Thursby said, 
“Let us pray,” a sharp crack was heard, and, from my corner, I saw the Governor, 
the Lieutenant Governor, the military staff, and others, who but just before had 
been a tall human line, shielding me a little from the Euroclydon, of which I have 
spoken, I saw them, I say, all descending as they stood, without moving a muscle. 
It was just as one sees the clown descend at the theatre. It spoke well for the cour- 
age of these men, that no one flinched, started or even turned pale. They went 
down as if this were a part of the ceremony, and zs if they had been forewarned by 
the Clerk of Committees. Dr. Thursby was not so used to facing danger. He 
stopped in his prayer. ‘The Mayor opened his eyes, and said not very loudly, 
‘Will every one stand still?” Then one by one he bade gentlemen jump off, till the 
Governor and others could do so safely. Then a hurried investigation was made 
by the President of the Mechanics’ Association. That side of the platform had been 
badly built and had given way, ** that was all,” they said. The Governor privately 
told me afterwards that he wished that when they asked him again, they would 
put the Mayor and Aldermen on the exposed sides. One or two shores of timber 
were hastily run under the platform, and the ceremony went on. Again Dr. Thursby 
began his prayer, and the printed programme, brief in this part, was followed through. 

I say, I learned by this experience where I should have been, and what I should 
have done. For I noticed the next day that this little incident, in which the lives of 
four or five men of prominence were in danger, was not so much as alluded to by 
the Argus-eyed and many-voiced press of Tamworth. I asked John Fisher if the 
managers had power enough to suppress the notice of a failure so mortifying. + Oh, 
no!” he said, ** you do not think those men were going out in that gale, do you? 
They had the printed programme, and knew the plan. They knew the wind was 
stiff and cold, and while we were laying the stone, they were all writing out their 
notes in the hall where we saw them afterwards. They did not know the thing hap- 
pened. Nobody knows it, except you and [ and two or three hundred people. And 
if you had known how to be comfortable, you would not have * assisted.’ ” 

‘* But you sec, [ mean,” said John, ‘* that while you are at Tamworth you shall 
sce all there is to be seen.” 

So, with very short ceremonial, the stone was laid. The silver trowel, which the 
ladies had provided, was presented in a short speech by their spokesman, who was 
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a man, to the Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. The Chairman in m. 
another speech presented it to the Master of Ceremonies. In another speech he pre- ro 
sented it to the President of the Board of Aldermen. He presented it to the Mayor ar 
in another, and he finally gave it to the Governor. The Governor was a prompt Sc 
man, who had carried a musket at Fort Donelson, and had there learned the advan- an 
tage of doing quickly, with few words, what you set out to do. He nodded to ha 
the chief Masonic character who was in attendance, and the stone was pronounced 
plumb and square, almost literally in what the native proverb calls ‘* no time.” of 
Then we were able to ** proceed” again to the hall, where ‘* the” address, as the w 
dialect of our time calls it, was to be made. People speak of ** the address,” on such Bi 
an occasion, of ** the oration,” for instance, on the Fourth of July, as ifit were always JB de 
the same oration. They say ‘* Mr. Stokes delivered the oration,” as if it had ben ET 
kept in a cage since the last Fourth of July, and, on this anniversary, he let it out . ¥ 
to run round a little while. So, on the laying of the corner-stone we went to the [JR in 
Mechanics’ Hall that we might hear ** the address.” , fir 
And here for the first time, I found out where the singing was to be. I had learned sp 
that the ladies at our house were in a chorus somewhere, and I had supposed that 
we were to find them on the ground. But so soon as we stood in that northwestcr, [Ew 
I saw that that was a business for men only, and I asked Mr. Mole, my companion, ac 
vainly about the women. So soon as we came into the Mechanics’ Hall the mystery th 
was, solved. The Jubal Society was in full force, with a chorus of four hundred ul 
voices. A delegation even larger from the public schools occupied some of the fir 
largest balconies, and I was told that they were to sing also, and other societies. th 
All through this ceremonial, almost endless, I had been learning more and more §— © th 
where and how the enthusiasm had been roused, which made all the people of Tam- to 
worth give up their daily occupation and create, out of the whole cloth, I had been 
tempted to say, an Autumn Festival, in honor of this ** Academy of Fine Art,” sk 
which was still to be. I understood better and better every hour that the Germans 7 
of the town had set their hearts upon such an institution, and I could see how promi- Ww 
nent they were in the arrangements for carrying it through. In the manufactories as 
of every sort, it happened almost always that Germans were the draftsmen. 
And, as it happened, there went out from Tamworth a great deal of work which ol 
needed artistic design and decoration. Their enthusiasm in the Academy cause had re 
been enough to call out all the musical force, in which as everywhere in the world, hh 
they were such skilful leaders. This was the reason why the Jubals and the Am- oO 
phions, and, indeed, all the musical societies of any note were present at our festival. p 
I should not tell the history of it in such detail, but that [ was also learning, all p 
along, more and more of the place held by my friend Fisher in this community, — | fl 
had noticed in the morning, that when the fussy litthe Master of Ceremonies was p 
arranging us for our march, he was conscious that John Fisher ‘+ belonged ” some- ( 
where, though he did not quite know how to express it. He had a list of officials, g 
but John Fisher was not an official. From this list, he called off Governor, Mayor. fi: 
and all the other dignitaries. But, of a sudden, he looked at it with a certain de- re 
spair, and then, turning promptly to my friend, he said, ** Mr. Fisher, come here, 
with Governor Winterhalter!” Governor Winterhalter being the most. distin- a 
guished guest present, the chief of the next State. Just so was it, when we were oO 
modestly arranging ourselves in the front of the bass-drums on the great platform at te 
the Mechanics’ Hall. We were all trying to obey the parable and to find the worst fi 





seats where all were pretty bad, if one thought of enjoying the music, when the little 
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man, seeing a chair of honor in front, immediately next our own Governor’s, looked 
round wildly till he saw John Fisher, and said to him at once, ** Mr. Fisher, you 
are to come here; you are to come here. This is your chair.” As indeed it was. 
So soon as John Fisher came forward to it modestly, the assembly recognized him 
and clapped loudly and long, showing indeed more real interest in him, than they 


had shown in the more formal courteous welcome they had given to the Governor. 

No! It is fortunately not the business of this story to tell what the Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements said’ to that mass of six thousand people, nor 
what the Mayor said, nor what the Governor said, nor what the Chairman of the 
Building Committee said, nor the President of the Trustees, nor ** the Orator of the 
day” when at the last he ‘* delivered the oration” from the captivity of his portfolio. 
These words of wisdom, are they not written in the Zamworth Chronicle and the 
Tamworth Record of that evening and the next morning? Nay, were not enterpris- 
ing newsboys selling them under the windows before the overture by Wagner was 
finished, so that, in a sense, that captive oration was delivered, before Dr. Wither- 
spoon untied the ribbons of his portfolio ? 

We were only four hours and a half in the hall. After the overture, we began on 
what the ungodly would call a variety entertainment, sandwiching our music and 
addresses quite evenly. Between two speeches would come a ‘+ Hymn written for 
the occasion,” or an ‘¢ Ode written for the occasion,” or the song of praise, or a tri- 
umphal chorus. After the oration was delivered, and the manuscript was again con- 
fined within its limits, we sang ** America” with such zeal that it was a wonder 
the roof did not rise. Then a benediction was pronounced by Dr. Thursby, and 
then—** Then,” says the reader a little tired, having, indeed, been turning the page 
to see What would come next, ‘* then it was all done!” 

Dear reader, this shows how little you know about such things. I am sure you 
skip when you read the newspapers. The celebration was by no means ended. 
The real celebration was just now to begin. The speeches we had been making 
were our offering on the throne of dignity and decorum. Now we were to celebrate 
as we wanted to. 

Fortunately for all concerned, the raging storm of the morning had blown itself 
out. By some divine change of a centre, or other formality known to the Signal Ser- 
geants, the wind had come into the southwest, and was breathing on us from the 
Indian’s heaven. For the last hour of that delicious autumn day, we stood again on 
our platform of the morning, which had been thoroughly repaired by a corps of car- 
penters, while we had been singing and speaking and listening. And now there 
passed by jolly companies of tradesmen, each with the devices of their craft, to lay 
flowers on the stone, companies of scholars, companies of singers, all sorts of com- 
panies. All this had been planned and executed, one could see in a minute, by 
German ingenuity. I felt as if I were in Antwerp, by the side of my grandmother’s 
great great grandfather, after some splendid victory. Children prettily dressed in 
fancy costumes, jolly blacksmiths, singing as they marched, trained companies rep- 
resenting this or that triumph of the Arts, passed by in rapid succession. And from 
each, without the ‘* march past” being stopped, would run forward a pretty girl, or 
a fine boy, or a young woman, or a more awkward man, with a wreath or a cross, 
or a basket of flowers, to place it on the corner-stone and to say, ‘+I pledge the in- 
terest of the Girls’ Friendly Union,” or, ‘* The men of Kroom’s Hollow will not be 
forgotten,” or, ‘* The children promise the fathers to maintain what they begin,” 
or in some other fashion to express an interest in that to which the day was dedica- 
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ted. Beautiful teams of horses, in one case eight exquisite white oxen, dragged 
along great platforms on which were pretty tableaux repeating some of the great 
pictures of the world. I have never lost the memory of a Diana, so well-dressed, 
playing so prettily with a pet fawn, and yet with an air so thoroughly antique and 
Grecian, that I never see the cast of the Diana of the Louvre, without recalling. that 
pretty figure. 

And, as every one of these companies passed, its enthusiastic Marshal, after he 
had called for ** three cheers for the new Academy,” would call again for ‘ three 
more for John Fisher.” He would do this certainly, whether he remembered the 
Governor or forgot him. And the cheers for my modest friend, John Fisher, always 
came ** witha will.” ; 

I had hoped that I might have the pleasure of going home with Miss Bell. But when 
the féte was over, she was nowhere to be seen. Fisher seemed to know where to find 
the other ladies, and without delay we took up Mrs. Fisher and Mrs. Grattan, and 
the rest of the party. As it happened, Mrs. Grattan and I rode home together, and I 
asked her about this regular tribute to John Fisher. ** Had he many Germans in 
his employ?” I said. 

**Oh, no! it is not that,” she said. ‘* It is—well, simply it is that he deserves it. 
Germans? No! You are right in thinking that these clubs and socicties have been 
marshalled so prettily by Germans. But I do not think there are many Germans in 
his mills. No. It is not that. It is—well, Mr. Mellen, it is that he helps all these 
things along. He lends a hand, as you Wadsworth people say. If a cricket club 
wants to put up a pavilion, he subscribes. If the Wagner people want some new 
instruments, they go to him. He takes an interest, that is what it means. They 


know they have one friend, who has risen from the ranks, and who has not forgotten 


them.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘¢Wuere in the world is Mary Bell?” So did Mrs. Fisher question us, as we 
sat down to our well-earned, late dinner. ‘* As for my husband I never expect him; 
and Mary Bell is as little to be relied on as he is—off here ; off there—it is lucky, 
Mr. Mellen, that there is one person, not above vulgar bread and butter, in this 
house.” 

The truth was, so far as I had seen it, since I was her guest, that Miss Bell had 
been present at every meal, at the moment the company assembled. So had Mr. 
Fisher until to-day. This evening he was dining with the Trustees of the Academy. 
Mrs. Fisher herself had had fully half her meals in her own room. } 

But this was only her piquant way of speaking. 

We had scarcely begun our dinner, however, when a servant came in and called 
me out. ‘* A young woman is very cager to see you, and says she cannot wait.” 

Sure enough, I found in the hall a woman, I might well say a girl, with her face 
pale and marked with tears. I led her into a room on one side, made her sit down, 
almost unwillingly, and said, ‘* What is the matter? Why do you want to see me?” 

She found it very hard to answer. She sobbed before she did answer. ‘I am 
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so sorry. You will think [ am crazy. But, indeed—I know I ought to come—I 
wanted, you know. No, you do not know—I asked for Mr. Fisher, and he is not 
in. But I could not come to-morrow—you are his friend?” 

I suppose I looked uneasy, as these incoherencies ran on. In truth, I thought 
she was crazy. 

She laughed, in a wild way. ‘* You think [ am crazy. No, no. I will tell 
you.” ‘Then ina perfectly distinct and business-like way she said, ‘* Tell Mr. Fisher 
that he must not go to the ratification meeting Thursday. The plan is all made that 
he shall be put to shame to his face. I am so sorry, but my husband is in the plan. 
And Mr. William Salter is to make a speech, and tell all about the necklace!” 

I was now sure she was crazy. But I said, ** Necklace! What necklace?” 

** Do you tell Mr. Fisher what I tell you to tell him, that William Salter will tell 
the people all about the necklace. Mr. Fisher will know.” 

And with that she was gone. 


To be continued. 


A SOLUTION. 
BY Ls. Ae Te 


Tus pain of mine—it biteth so 
I scarce can sit, or stand, or go, 
Or at mine ease be, anywhere! 
Only one balm for it I’ve found ; 
Let me go bind my neighbor’s wound ; 


Forget my moan in his espair. 


This path of mine—it is so dark, 
No friendly star gives out a spark 

To warn my foot of rut or pool! 
What, fallen, brother? Reach thine hand, 
My shoulder to the level land, 


Though I be chidden for a fool. 


This prayer of mine—it will not rise 

To where God dwelleth in the skies, 
But leaden-winged drops on my heart. 

For others? Ah, it soareth now 

And dares at that white throne to bow. 

Thy lovirg-kindness be their part. 





Down at the bottom of the woman heart, or perhaps I should say of the human 
heart in its best, and sometimes in its poorer conditions, lies the desire to do good, 
This is not identical with conscious desire to ée good, and may even exist when the 
latter desire lies dormant. Away down at their root, doing and being must be one, 
but which branch of this tree of life comes first to fruitage depends upon which has 
most favoring conditions of sun and wind and rain. In one soul springs first the 
blessedness of being, in another the blessedness of doing, and where one has been 
found, the other also must lie hidden ; where one is stirred into life the other soon or 
late must follow, for the impulse of both is divine. 

It should be no cause for anxiety, therefore, if spiritual energies, in taking on new 
phases of activity, seem to give more prominenc® to service than to sympathy ; to 
doing than to feeling. Neither should we be disturbed, if at times feeling so fills the 
horizon, that the beckoning form of labor creeps but slowly into sight, for soon or 
late he who feels will work and he who works will feel, and both feeling and action 
are born of the Infinite Heart. 

Among the many forms in which this divine desire to be of use has crystallized of 
late, perhaps none more happily combines the two clements of love and service, of 
allegiance to God and good-will to man, than the organization recently formed in 
the city of New York under the name of ** The King’s Daughters.” 

Its brief outward record is soon made. Its inward origin lies far back in the 
secret searching of many hearts for a means of closer union in sweetest labors and 
noblest aims. Now and then two spoke together of it, but how many thought much 
of it and felt much concerning it, we can never fully know. There was a whisper 
of something like it in a little story by Edward Everett Hale, in which he spoke of 
the formation of a Society of Loving Service. There were talks about it sometimes 
among those who felt the Kingdom of good-will to men was very slow to come. 
There was a hint of it inthe Ten Times One idea, and more than a hint in the four 


mottoes of the people who believe that we are here to Lend a Hand to those who 


are in need. 

And, after a time, all the thoughts and hints and talk took shape in an organization, 
that, beginning with one little company of ten, is already increasing rapidly in many 
States, by the union of women who are willing to commit themselves to a life of lov- 
ing service to God and man. 

For those of our readers who might not otherwise come in contact with this move- 
ment, we print below extracts from the first Leaflet issued by this new order. This 
circular embodies the general principles on which the order is founded without at- 
tempting, at this early period of its life, to lay down specific rules to which all its 
members must adhere. It is not yet in the stage where dictatorship or direction of 
a central government is demanded. It is a little republic of souls, each Ten regulat- 
ing its interior life according to its own conditions and needs. It is not in accord: 
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ance with its dominant idea of individual responsibility to the King to hedge it about 
with walls and bounds, or to measure the service of any soul or of any ten by criti- 
cal plummet and line. Yet the great unwritten law of loyal love and duty is 
none the less binding on every heart, and as the society develops, its outward regu- 
Jations will no doubt keep pace with and emphasize its inward needs. 

In time past there has been much and eflective union of women for some distinct- 
ive work, and the unique provision of this union is not, as may have been feared, that it 
comes together for no work at all. On the contrary it comes for any work in the 
degree that it finds the need and its own adaptation to that need. It ought to be the 
reserve corps of all organized workers, able to turn at least ten warm hearts and 
twenty capable hands into any whitened harvest field where the reapers are too few, 
and to take up the weapons dropping constantly from the hands of those who have 
fallen by the way. 

And in this very freedom of judgment and power of choice, if properly under- 
stood and applied, will lie one secret of the society’s influence for good. It is not 
told what to do, and a limit set to its task. Each branch must find for itself what 
it can best do, and do that with its might. If to find out its work becomes of 
itself a work, so much the better, for the search will open before them glimpses 


of the infinite variety of the world’s needs and of their own resources. If ten women 


come together each one of whom knows phases of necessity and methods of help that 
none of the others know, so much the better again, for so will the one idea be multi- 
plied by ten and the right work be chosen by the united wisdom of many minds. 

In much of the philanthropic work done by women, a few are heart and brain and 
soul of entire movements. After these follow an army who do what the others do, 
and because the others do. In great numbers there is, therefore, weakness as well as 
strength, and it sometimes happens in large societies that the wisest women have 
neither voice nor hand. In small unions of ten there is less chance for the timid to 
hide, for the indiflerent to escape activity, while individuality and unusual spiritual 
force have fullest influence and scope. 

Since the first business of a ten is to find the best and most truly helpful thing 
which it, being what it is, and situated as it is, can do, there need be no hot haste, no 
feverish plunging into the wrong field, no danger of tearing blossoms up by the 
roots or trampling them into the ground, which, with the best intentions, is often 
done by the very people who do not find out, till the flowers dic, that they have 
not been helping them grow. There need be in this work no wasted energies, no 
misapplied eflorts, no struggling after impracticable results, but the calm, sweet, 
simple type of human helpfulness that is natural to give and natural to receive. 

The organization may not embody the ideal of all women or appeal to the interest 
ofall. If it did it would have too luxuriant and tropical a growth for our temper- 
ate spiritual zone, and might not thrive in the cool, crisp atmosphere of our 
sensible and practical Nineteenth century views. But it has its reot in God. 
It means only good to his creatures. It must answer a need or it would not have 
found so warm a response or so many women cager to enter its ranks. 

Judging from present indications the society will reach out helpfully and widely. 
Much of its spirit and purpose are finding expression in similar organizations that 
prefer another name. Its nearest counterpart, perhaps, is an older organization, 
worthy to be its example, called the Order of the Royal Law, of which we shall 
hear, more, I trust, further on from those most interested in its work. Up, to fill its 
ranks, and our ranks, also, we trust, are coming the armies of ** Ministering Children ” 
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whose little hands are already outreached for their share of the burdens of the world, 
Among men and boys the same impetus toward service seems astir, like a wind 
that ‘*bloweth where it listeth,” until sometimes it seems as if only # leader were 
needed to inaugurate a new crusade, whose object should be, not to fight over a dead 
Christ and an empty tomb, but to revive the Christly Spirit of genuine good-will to 
men, so long and deeply buried under the world’s selfishness and greed. 

As it is the province of our magazine to watch for and forward that spirit, of 
which all practical philanthropy is born, we shall make room for such accounts of 
movements in this direction as will show to our readers their progress and results, 

These records, whether of incident, experience or event, may and should be 
largely impersonal. It is truly said that we should never forget the good reccived, 
and never remember the good done. The desire is to foster the spirit that loves 
and serves, not the spirit that talks about its loving service. Yet it is quite 
possible to share such lovely thoughts and deeds as shall be a cheer and help to 
others, without ministering to self-love and pride, or laying a too careless touch 
on sacred things. 

Therefore we ask members to send us such records, and only such, as, in the 
world’s great struggle against wrong and pain, will encourage others to lend a help- 
ing hand. 


EXTRACT FROM CIRCULAR. 


This order, called ** The King’s Daughters,” met for the first time—a_ little 
company of ten—on the morning of January 13, 1886. After consideration of 
the good to be gained and the good to be done, by binding themselves together 
by a triple cord whose strands were Faith, Hope and Charity, they decided to organ- 
ize themselves into an order or sisterhood of service, adopting the ‘* Ten Times One is 
Ten” idea, and hoping by the union of grateful women to increase their use- 
fulness many times ten fold. 

At this first meeting President, Secretary and Treasurer were elected, and various 
names proposed for the order. Of these names ** The King’s Daughters” was 
most favorably received. as linking the idea of work for humanity with that of alle- 
giance to God. They chose for their badge a ribbon of the royal color, to be wor 
with or without the Maltese cross. 

Since to look upward is to trust, to look forward is to hope, and to look outward 
is to feel the woes of others, forgetting our own, and to lend a hand is only Love in 
action, the members chose for their motto, 


Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in; 

Lend a hand. 


And since Christ, the Elder Brother, lived these mottoes for their example, they 
took for their watchword, ‘* In His Name.” 

Since The King’s Daughters are responsible only to the King, in all details is 
largest liberty. The object is not to cumber the service with needless organization, 
but to unite women already engaged in the Master’s work, in a way to secure to cach 
the sympathy and coéperation of all ; and to induce all to widen the circle of helpful- 
ness by drawing into it constantly more and more hands to work for humanity, and 
more and more hearts to love the King. 
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HINTS AND HELPS FOR THE ORDER. 


Each branch of the order consists of at least ten members, 

The General Society includes all branches. 

Any woman may form_a branch by uniting nine other women with herself for joint effort in doing good. 

Each branch may choose its special work. Any thing, however small or simple, that helps another human 
being to be better or happier is proper work for the Daughters of the King. 

There should be frequent meetings of each Ten, at such intervals as they may choose. Such meetings should 
open with a passage of Scripture or a hymn and prayer. Reports should be given of the good accomplished, 
and plans for future work discussed, 

Whatever special work may be done, all branches have the common work of increasing the number of Tens. 
Every member of a Ten may form any number of Tens, One may be the King's Daughter, and unite with no 
Ten. On the other hand, ‘Tens may be formed without adopting the order's chosen name, Each Ten may 
organize and elect officers, but in so small a body it is not essential. The one who forms a Ten should keep 
alist of members and lines of work, and such interesting features and incidents as mark the growth and pur- 
poses of the branch. 





THE OPEN DOOR. 


I, 


I sEE a door, a multitude near by, 

In creed and quarrel, sure disciples all! 
Gladly they would, they say, enter the hall, 

But cannot, the stone threshold is so high. 
From unseen hand, full many a feeding crumb, 
Slow dropping o’er the threshold high doth come. 


They take and eat with much disputing hum. 


° II. 


Still and anon a loud, clear voice doth call— 
‘¢ Make your feet clean and enter so the hall.” 
They hear, they stoop, they gather each a crumb, 
Oh, the deaf souls, would they were also dumb! 
Hear how they talk, and lack of Christ deplore, 
Stamping with stainéd feet about the door, 
And will not make them clean to walk His floor ! 


II. 


But see, one comes, he listens to the voice ; 
Careful he wipes his weary, dusty feet ; 

The voice hath spoken—to him is left no choice ; 
He hurries to obey, for that is meet. 

Low sinks the threshold, levelled with the ground ; 

The man leaps in, to liberty he’s bound. 


—From ‘Diary of an Old Soul.” 


XUM 
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I MAKE no claim to originality and shall 
offer no apology for the triteness of what 
I am to say, for the truth that is most trite 
yet remains a dead letter—especially in 
much of our charity work. A thousand 
repetitions are necessary to secure a just 
consideration for those principles which 
have been painfully discovered and_pro- 
claimed to an unheeding public by the 
most wise and devoted friends of the poor 
and of mankind. 

But it is hopeful that in our own day 
there is so much interest in arriving at the 
best methods, as well as a growing con- 
viction that to do away with need of char- 
ity is the only true charity. 
ing to feel that unless we do this, we have 
not brought to bear any relief that can be 
called Adequate Relief. 

The problem is not a simple one. 
ery oF 
child, or all 


We are com- 


Ev- 


** case means a man, woman, or 


three; and so different in 


character and circumstances are these 
cases as to defy any but the most general 
classification. 

But two broad distinctions may be safe- 
ly made: 
and 
spirit. 
and purposely dependent, but struggling 
under various misfortunes and needing 
help to put them on their feet. 

The first class, of course, constitutes 
the great bulk of pauperism, and includes 
many vicious and criminal. 

For the purposes of this discussion it 
does not matter how paupers have been 
made; though that inquiry casts a great 


ist. There is a class willingly 
paupers in 
2d. There is a class zo¢ willingly 


purposely dependent, 


light on some tremendous wrongs and 
mistakes of the past—notably the effect of 
dole-giving—and would serve as a warn- 
ing against repeating and perpetuating 





ADEQUATE RELIEF VERSUS DOLE-GIVING. 
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those wrongs and mistakes. The fact is, 
we fave a large pauper class, and what 
shal! we do about it? 
vent its increase? 
pauperism ? 
Adequate Relief. 

Pauperism, which has in it an element 
quite distinct from poverty, must never 


How shall we pre- 
How shall we cure its 
Whatever does this is alone 


be accepted as a permanent element of 
society, but as a disastrous result of neg- 
lected opportunities, to be studied as dis- 
ease, with full intent to cure and eradicate. 
Can dole-giving do this? 

There have always been persons of 
large insight in the world who repeated 
again and again that though ‘* giving of 
goods” might accompany, it never was 
and never would be, charity ; but it is only 
within a few years that large numbers 
have wakened to the positive cruelty and 
wrong done the poor by giving carelessly, 
ignorantly or without discrimination. This 
evil is so great that I do not believe it can 
be overstated. Wherever practiced, it 
aggravates and perpetuates pauperism. 

I know how hard it is to contemplate 
misery, squalor, hunger, nakedness, ig- 
norance or vice, and not feel that if we 
could give, and give enough, we could 
put an end to it all. This great faith in 
alms-giving, as a method of mitigating if 
not removing misery, has come to be a 
part of our very nature ; so that even those 
who have long been convinced to the con- 
trary, feel at every beggar’s cry a heart- 
tug that has to be resisted in obedience to 
a more truly humane prompting, born of 
clearer insight and sad experience. 

For nothing is truer than that the con- 
tents of ‘a purse as long as from here to 
the moon, poured upon the pauperism of 
our country would not materially lessen 
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it, For atime it might change its form 
into rioting and debauchery, but only to 
return to a worse degree of want than be- 
fore. 

This is amply proven by the experience 
of our own work, and more strikingly of 
the London work. Every one interested 
ought to read the story of Edward Deni- 
gon, and all that Octavia Hill has to say 
of the vast sums which the wealth of Lon- 
don has poured into its haunts of misery, 
and the futility of it all zz¢cl a something 
else went with the money,—or went with- 
out it. 

Reading a few years ago the report of 
one of our great benevolent associations, 
I was struck with a paragraph calling at- 
tention to the fact, that, for every form of 
misery that could overtake any human 
being we had an agency at work fo re/eve. 
If food were needed, here were several 
great societies ready to give it. If a child 
were deserted, here was a place open to 
receive it. Ifa young girl were friendless, 
or decoyed from virtue, or needing a 
home, institutions and agencies were at 
hand for help. If a family were in want 
and sick, hospitals, dispensaries, soup- 
kitchens, coal funds and sewing societies 
were ready and waiting. No form of 
woe could be named that did not find its 
counterpart in some established form of 
charity. But all this did not decrease the 
want. On the contrary, that seemed to 
go on increasing in direct proportion to 
the provision made for it. And a writer 
in a London paper says bitterly that a 
‘““mocking fiend” has seemed to pursue 
every attempt at charity, making its best- 
intended eflorts of little avail. 

I cannot help thinking that this failure 
is largely owing to our substitution ot alms- 
giving in place of charity. The doles, 
the half-support, insufficient for subsist- 
ence, but augmenting the temptation to 
try and get more in the same way, not 
changing in any way the environment 
of the recipient, or bringing any moral 
pressure to bear on his self-respect or 
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self-dependence—these are the ‘little 
that destroy our tender vines. 
Our relieving agencies, as unwise as they 
are generous, have become a vast school 
for training a population to lie and cheat 
for a living, to trade in hypocrisy and 
cant. 

Just think what sums of money go into 
our pauper haunts! I believe if it could 
be correctly estimated, it would be founa 
that the mendicant part of our people 
handle as much money every year as do 


foxes ” 


the same number of the honest working 
people. 

And all this without improving their 
dwelling quarters, without securing any 
provision for old age or special times of 
sickness, or giving any better chances to 
their children, who grow up to the same 
fate. How absurd that the mere giving 
of doles, whether by private hand at the 
door or on the street, or by the charity 
visitor or the society agent. should ever 
again be thought of as Adeguate MRelief! 

The secondary effects are quite as bad. 
Rents are usually higher in cities or quar- 
ters of cities where charity, in this form, 
So that the worthy 
poor have life made harder. And they 
Almost irresisti- 


is casily obtained. 


are dragged downward. 
bly they are tempted to seek help in the 
same way. A continual stream of addi- 
tions to the pauper class is thus set flow- 
ing. The wretched effect of all this on 
personal character is hardly rivalled by tha 
dram-shop or the gambling saloon, and 
must rank with these as among the pecu- 
liar and dangerous exposures of those who 
live on the brink of poverty. 

In my own limited experience I have 
known so much degradation which had 
its direct root in the desire to obtain alms, 
that the careless bestowal of this so-called 
charity, gives me the same moral shock 
that I should suffer from seeing a pan- 
derer conniving at the gratification of any 
other low appetite, except as I allowed 
for the difference in motives. 

I have known a family to leave quarters 
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that were comfortable, decent and even 
pretty, and’seek a home in a squalid tene- 
ment-house, at a large rent, that they 
might show the outward sign of need toa 
charity visitor. 

I have known a woman buy a young 
child from wicked parents, and, with 
abundance of food at hand, starve the poor 
little thing on purpose to keep it in a con- 
dition to excite pity as she went from door 
to door or exhibited it on the street. 

I have known a lodging-house of thieves 
and prostitutes kept going by the gath- 
ered fragments from the back-doors of 
our ** best houses”; the collectors being 
old women who were the voluntary slaves 
of the hag that kept the house. They ex- 
cited pity by exhibiting sores that were 
the result of vicious lives. When not 
begging with baskets, they sat on street 
corners where little streams of pennies and 
nickels flowed into their outstretched 
hands, and were carried at the end of the 


day to the savage landlady, whose Argus- 
eyes could not be evaded or cheated, and 


who exacted it all. This hideous service 
was given by the poor creatures for the 
shelter which kept them from the alms- 
house, whose enforced order was irksome, 
while here a frequent ‘* drunk” was al- 
lowed. Worse than all, often a wander- 
ing boy or girl would be tempted in, 
perhaps by the prospect of a night’s lodg- 
ing, to be paid for by joining in plans for 
thieving or the surrender of virtue. This 
devils’ den was maintained by the food 
and street doles furnished by well.inten- 
tioned citizens. 

A case of another kind which recently 
came to my knowledge, illustrates the 
same inadequacy and wrong done by 
doles. A widow doing days’ work was 
employed at house-cleaning times by sev- 
eral wealthy families. Becoming partially 
incapacitated, she received help from them 
through a series of years. This help, 
however, was furnished on no concerted 
and well-artanged plan, providing for her 
and her children with due consideration 


for their permanent welfare; but was 
given fitfully, in times of emergency, 
prompted by fresh exhibition of their 
suffering and necessity. In this way she 
received, through the years of dependency, 
quite a large sum of money; but all the 
time her children were growing up and 
sinking lower and lower in the scale. 
Finally, her wealthy patrons, from sheer 
weariness at the frequent demands made 
upon them, and the woman being now 
old enough to be a candidate, placed her 
ina ‘**Home.” But the children having 
been trained to dependence in this school 
of mistaken kindness, where no effort had 
ever been made to surround them with 
more than a hand-to-mouth living, had 
become confirmed paupers and beggars. 
They married; they have children, and 
are now living on a credulous public by 
beggary and deceit. The assistance giv- 
en had been generous; but, alas! some- 
thing else was not put with the money ; 
that something which might have saved 
several generations from what is now a 
career in crime as well as pauperism. 
But the something else is not so easy to 
give, though without it every beneficence 
fails. 

But even in the class of paupers wil- 
lingly and purposely so, something may 
be done. The very greatest success is 
reached when we can really help the «n- 
deserving. ‘*The undeserving,” as some 
one happily says, ‘¢ is a term used to de- 
scribe a class whose misfortunes 
from faults of character, therefore requir- 
ing the utmost patience and skill.” 

There is encouragement for working 
with the right agencies among a class to 


arise 


all appearance hopeless. For we cannot 
be sure that any are hopeless. Charles 
Dudley Warner relates that in the reform- 
atory experiment made at Elmira, Mr. 
Brockway at first computed about twenty 
per cent as incorrigible, but later he felt 
doubtful about so large a per cent being 
so considered. If we have such testimony 
to the proper means of working reform 
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among criminals, why not among paupers, 
also? 

Even if we fail to snatch one now and 
then, already far down this path of moral 
ruin, something may at least be done 
which shall tell on the rescue of a class 
not yet sunk so low, but on the slippery 
decline. 

I asked Dr. Alice Bennett, at our Nor- 
ristown Insane Asylum, why she took so 
much pains to have the Kindergarten for 
the roomful of those she called ‘* incura- 
bles.” ‘* Unless something is done to 
hold them at least where they are,” she 
said, ** they become continually more and 
more degraded in their habits, and help 
drag down the other patients who may be 
curable.” 

And always there ate the children who 
must be reached, and who constitute a 
hopeful element, even in the midst of 
the worst surroundings. What we long 
to do is to bless and heal and _ restore. 
And that we may do so, the first thing is 
to restrain. We shall need all the re- 
straints of law. The Health Board should 
be invoked to require decency in the 
streets and houses where this class con- 
gregate. The police and city regulations 
should be called upon to suppress vagran- 
cy and beggary ; impostors should be ex- 
posed and watched; children should be 
protected and their educational rights se- 
cured. 

All this belongs of course to an organ- 
ized system ; which means that the whole 
community takes hold of the sunken mass, 
and says, ** Let usall lift! and together.” 
And if at first we seem to be occupied 
solely with suppressing vice and mendi- 
cancy, it is only that other and _ better 
things may follow. It is the part of mer- 
cy itself to help stamp out the most loath- 
some disease that has ever attacked the 
human race. 

After the work of sifting out impostors 
is done, I believe, that, in America, at 
least, the amount of pauperism will be 
found manageable, and that it can be re- 
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duced to a minimum by a proper coéper- 
ation of public and private effort. 
Methods of relief will vary infinitely as 
cases, characters and circumstances vary ; 
but no relief is adequate which does not 
correct the habit of dependence in the 


pauper mind. 

Carlyle says truly, ‘* Where there is a 
pauper, there is a sin,” and it is that sin, 
whether of laziness, extravagance, glut- 
tony or debauchery that we must reach. 
Or, perhaps, the defect is merely weak- 
Then all the power of a ** friend in 
need ” must come to the rescue to awaken 
self-respect and start the inward energy. 
A miracle of faith indeed; it is like the 
resurrection of the dead soul ! 

I am not making a plea against giving ; 
but against foolish, wasteful, hurtful giv- 
ing. Helplessness and need constitute a 
claim; and we should be more anxious 
to give than to keep from giving. But 
what we want to do is to ** regenerate by 
a reasonable service of love, and not to de- 
base by a multitude of frittering acts of 
almsgiving.” 

There are cases where a very little sum 
of money will work wonders, if spent in 
connection with patient study of all the 
conditions and possible outlooks. Time, 
too, must be taken as a factor. We 
cannot change in a day, a condition which 
has had years of growth. And, that we 
may not be overwhelmed with the im- 
mensity of the whole field of work, nor 
distracted by the large number of similar 
cases, we must treat each one as though 


ness. 


it were the only one. 

Adequate Relief for the class of chronic 
paupers, then, includes the public and 
legal restraint of vice, the indirect efforts 
at raising the moral state of the entire 
class, united to that wonderfully civilizing 
and uplifting power which comes from 
association with good and wise persons. 
‘*A friend” is the best preventive and 
cure of individual pauperism ; and that 
part of society which is intelligent, virtu- 
ous and prosperous must everywhere and 
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always make itself the friend to that other 
part which is ignorant, vicious or miser- 
able. 

What may be adequate relief for the 
class who are not willingly dependent, 
but rather the victims of various misfor- 
tunes, not entirely of their own creating ? 

The first peril is that in dire need they 
shall receive pittances of help, a hand-to- 
lure them 
downward towards willing dependence. 
A friend meets a woman on the street 
begging, and upon listening to her story 
asks to be shown to her home. There 
The husband 

Every cent 
of savings has been spent, and the woman 
turns to begging as the altertiative of 


mouth charity which shall 


the story told proves tiue. 


is convalescent from fever. 


starvation. 

The friend gives her day to finding 
work for the woman, who greatly pre- 
fers this form of help, and next day 
hunts the advertising columns to find 
some light work which a man just getting 
well might do. In short, a week or less 
puts the family into circumstances of self- 
help. She méght have dropped a quar- 
ter of a dollar in the woman’s hand and 
passed on. The adeguate relief was not 
And what is 
the comparison between the gift of a dol- 


in alms, but in this friend. 


lar and the gift of a day? 

But if it comes to the question of giving 
money, as it often must, let it be in sums 
The 
citizens of Gloucester recently had reason 
to congratulate themselves that they had 
acted on this principle in the case of a 
fisherman, who by terrible exposures with 


sufficient to meet the emergency. 


a companion in an open boat, in winter 
weather, had nearly lost his life, as did 
his friend, but was saved at the loss of his 
fingers which were frozen off. Five hun- 
dred dollars was subscribed, and put into 
his possession for the establishment of a 
small business. This was two or three 
winters ago, but when this winter’s ship- 
wreck threw more widows and orphans 
on the community, he brought his five 
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hundred dollars and put it at the service 
of these unfortunates. 

To meet unusual demands for money, 
Several societies 






coéperation is needed. 





or several individuals may unite and do 
what no one of them could do alone. I 
see that the Charity Organization Society 
of London keeps in its organ, the Report- 
er, a list of special cases calling for larger 
expenditures than common to put them 
in circumstances of permanent safety. 
Such a method might be a good one to 
For 


temptation to use money as the one reliev- 









adopt if cautiously applied. the 






ing agency is so great, that it offers seem- 





ingly the easiest way out of many a snarl 
which time and patience might unravel. 
Robert Treat Paine thinks the restriction 
of the Associated Charities of Boston 
which forbids the giving of alms by vis- 







itors, has resulted in training a body or 
experts who are very skillful in devising 
But the spend- 
All 
depends on the wisdom of its use, and on 
what goes with tt. 

It is said that in countries where pau- 
perism has decreased, the expenditure for 






other methods of succor. 
ing of money need not pauperize. 


the poor’ has increased. It is almost 





certain, however, that this increased ex- 
penditure was not used in doles, or in 
small gifts, but in large remedial and pre- 
ventive methods. 

We need to give, indeed, but to give 
in a deeper and more sacred sense; to 
give money where needed, and most gen- 
erously ; but, above all, to give ourselves, 
our sympathy, our knowledge, our cour- 
our wisdom and experience. 

‘* For that is no true alms which the 
hand can hold.” 
vidual cases, I know no better guides than 
Octavia Hill’s three rules : 

r.. “she 
duties, as paying of rent, etc. 


age, 


In dealing with indi- 


of all 


I would 


strict enforcement 
” 

emphasize also the performance of fa- 
rental duties ; for nothing seems to debase 
people more than a lowered standard of 
personal responsibility on the part of par- 
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ents towards their own children, or of 
children towards parents. If moral 
power, public and private, should be 
brought to bear on any point, it should 
be to enforce the law of parental and filial 
duty. Children should be made to care 
for aged parents, and parents should not 
be allowed to shirk the care or support 
of children. 

2. ‘It is better to give work than 
either money or goods.” And, I would 
add, it is even better to let them hunt 
their own work, only where it seems 
needed, furnishing the stimulus to a lag- 
ging will, or supplementing the limited 
knowledge by your own wider experience. 
The ¢xdtrect help is always the best, and 
it is noticeable that the poor know their 
own resources better than 
Often, all that is wanted is to bring 
people’s consideration to bear on_ their 
The very effort to go alone brings 


outsiders. 


affairs. 
new strength. 

3. ‘+ Itis most helpful ofall to strength- 
en the will by sympathy and counsel.” 

There are great resources in our country, 
free to every one, resources of comfort, 
pleasure and improvement. And the poor 
need to be brought to the recognition of 
what lies close at hand unheeded. They 
may be helped to the means of recovering 
health; to the procuring of better quar- 
ters; to the obtaining of better paid em- 
ployment; to the appreciation of school 
advantages for their children; to the cul- 
tivation of a taste for all best things. 

How many good things there are which 
are just as free to the poor as to the rich! 
Parks, and in some cities, picture-galleries 
and libraries are examples. And what an 
escape from all the sordidness and weari- 
ness of life comes to one who is lifted 
above it all into the beauty and grandeur 
of the ideal! This is what many seek in 
drink, a momentary exaltation and forget 
fulness. But while only its mocking 
semblance is found there, the reality is 
always at hand. 

‘*T thought of you this morning, you 
have such a long walk to your work, and 
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the storm was so severe at seven o’clock,” 
said a lady of Philadelphia lately to a 
young working-girl of her acquaintance. 
**Oh, I did not mind it to-day,” was the 
reply, ‘*I was reading ‘Ramona’ (the 
book you lent me last night), and I was 
thinking of her walk through the mustard 
fields with their bright yellow blossoms 
high above her head, and I somehow for- 
got the cold and storm.” 

The fortunate members of society have 
a wider acquaintance than the poor with 
the community at large, and more ready 
access to the press, to employers, to land- 
lords and to all kinds of opportunity. To 
give the benefit of this experience and 
knowledge, as a means of setting fallen men 
and women on their feet, is not this much 
more than the careless handing out of 
money or provisions? But even this cost- 
lier charity will also be wasted if it does 
not take effect in strengthening and im- 
proving the character, in mending the 
man as well as his circumstances. 

Let my final word conduct us to a wider 
outlook. From the very topic assigned, 
you expected me to define adequate giv- 
ing as /arge giving and dole-giving as 
small giving; and so I shall. But I de- 
sire to widen the application. Relief will 
be adequate only when it reaches and re- 
moves the causes of human misery. The 
remedy of pauperism is of small impor- 
tance compared with its prevention. For, 
after all, our charities are ‘* makeshifts.” 
The normal condition is that every man 
should earn his own living, and our human 
relations should be exalted to a noble 
mutual helpfulness in wider ways than 
satisfying mere bodily wants. — - 

The only lasting succor for the needy 
must be in better social conditions. Per- 
haps the best result of all our recent 
charity-work, so much of which has 
seemed futile, is, that in studying how to 
help this or that form of distress, we have 
discovered that the improved condition of 
the poor must come about through social 
improvement. 

All adequate relief must ultimately be 
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found in such things as wiser methods of 
education, juster wages, better dwelling- 
houses, purer water supply, cleaner 
streets, nobler politics, better government 
and a more humane religion. 

When the bridge over which we must 
all travel has a gaping hole in its centre, 
through which travellers continually drop 
into the flood beneath, we should not 
content ourselves with organizing a small 
life-boat to pick up now and then a drown- 
ing wretch; nor in building hospitals at 
the wayside to receive and restore the poor 
rescued victims. We must mend the hole 
in the bridge. 

At a future day, we shall not boast of, but 
rather blush at the great number and rich 
endowment of our benevolent institutions 
and the long list of beneficiaries. For 
we shall know that all these represent 
public and social wrong as well as private 
shame and sin. 

Something of what Bruno-Gambini de- 
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sired to say of Switzerland, I desire some- 
times to say of America. ‘* No, we have 
no relief societies; for our well-paid and 
thrifty working people no longer spend in 
drink, nor waste in any way their hard- 
earned wages. Their widows and 
phans find themselves in the day of need, 
with provision made for their support. 
We have no institutions for the destitute 
and homeless, for when accident or mis- 
fortune has destroyed one home, there 
are others that open to receive the or- 
phaned and widowed. We have no alms- 
houses, for our old people come of a pru- 
dent and fore-thoughted youth, and our 
able-bodied would scorn to exchange 
their independence for charity.” 

Then, only, shall our charity prove it- 
self of divine substance, and the one 
great institution of which we shall be just- 
ly proud, be a people asking no alms, 
but giving service. 


or- 
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THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Ir is eleven o’clock at night, and there 
is a ring at the door, and now he stands 
in the entry and he looks very woe-be- 
gone. He belongs in New Haven; he 
had been up at Albany, and was on his 
way home and his pocket was picked ; 
and it is a sad case. ‘*‘ How much does 
it take to go to New Haven?” ‘* Well, 
a dollar will do it,” and a dollar goes; 
and then there is the voice of the wife, 
who is looking over the banister, ‘‘ What 
did you do that for? could n’t you see 
through that fellow? He was a fraud.” 


And then the mind is made up; we 


won’t do it the next time. And then the 
next time comes, and we heroically turn 
him away, and there is that voice from 
the banister again, ‘* Why, now, that was 
a real genuine case!” ‘+ Well, I will do 
better next time.” The third case comes, 
and it is just at the same time in the eve- 
ning, quite late, with nobody much about 
(except the lady looking over the banis- 
ter), and this time the question is put 
very cautiously, ‘* Don’t you drink? I 
think I smell the odor of drink.” ‘‘ Oh, 
no, Sir, I have n’t taken a drop in ten 
years, but I have got the rheumatism and 
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Where its the Remedy? 


have got to rub my neck with spirits ;” 
and there goes another half dollar. 

Now, how is a man going to learn, how 
is he going to discriminate? What can 
he do in order to find out the deserving 
that wait upon him in this way? 

I had a dear friend,—of course she was 
a lady,—and she used to give regularly 
ten cents every day, to a poor blind beg- 
gar, that stood on the corner of Second 
Avenue. Every day that she passed, the 
ten cents went in. I admired her benev- 
olence, her sympathy, and her generosity, 
but T had a little suspicion that she was 
wrong, so I concluded I would find out 
So I 
engaged a very excellent fellow I knew 
well, to follow him up and see if he could 


the history of the poor blind man. 


find out something of his history. My 
young friend followed him up. At six 


o’clock in the evening, a woman came and 
took the blind man in tow from Second 
Avenue and Eleventh Street, and led him 
to Forty-ninth Street and Tenth Avenue, 
and there two stout young men, who kept a 
little gambling den, received the blind 
man most graciously, and he counted out 
the money he had received for that day’s 
blindness, and it was fourteen dollars ; 
and those two young men kindly kept the 
blind man, gave him food and lodging, 
and the blind man paid them for the kind- 
ness fourteen dollars, which the kind 
ladies like my friend managed to give him. 
these fellows; 


They are ingenious, 


there is a sort of humor about them. One 
Park- 


hurst, about four weeks ago,—he was 


of them went to my friend Dr. 


quite a gentlemanly-looking man, but 
and said, ** Dr. Parkhurst, 





rather seedy, 
Dr. Crosby recommended me to come to 
you. [T am very much in need of a pair 
of spectacles ; my eyes are poor, and all I 
want now to enable me to work is a pair 
of spectacles.” Dr. Parkhurst, rather 
suspecting the man, said, ** Why did not 
you ask Dr. Crosby for the spectacles?” 
Well,” said he, ‘the has been so kind 
to me, I did not dare to ask him for any 
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more favors, for the truth is, Dr. Park- 
hurst, I have been dining with him for 
the last two weeks, every day.” 

Dr. Parkhurst sent me a note telling 
me of the fact; of course, I told him that 
it was a lie cloth. But 
what was my surprise on seeing the man 


out of whole 


himself at my own house come boldly to 
me, and said he, ** You have told Dr. 
Parkhurst that I lied.” ** Yes.” said I, 
‘*[ did.’ Then he said, in a sort of stage 
style, before me, to the boy, ** Don’t you 
know me?” ‘+ Yes, Sir.” I then said to 
the boy, ** Why, where have you seen 
him?” ‘ Why, Sir, he has come to our 
area for the last two weeks, and I have 
That was the 
I had not the pleasure 
of the man’s acquaintance. 


given him cold victuals.” 
dining with me. 


Two years ago, I happened to tell 
the story of a burglar who entered my 
house. I got him out of prison, where 
he was sent for fifteen years, in five years, 
and now in a distant land he is a very 
promising citizen, entirely reformed, and 
with an excellent wife and home, and I 
hear from him constantly. I happened to 
tell that story, and for a month afterwards 
I had men just out of prison come to my 
house by the score. They all read the 
newspapers. 

But the question comes : What shall we 
do to discriminate? And Charity Organ- 
ization comes forward to solve the prob- 
lem; tells conscience that we don’t. be- 
come hardened at all, we simply become 
discriminating when we follow a wise sys- 
tem, and the only wise system which 
will really help the poor and not make 
them worse, which comes in collision 
with no creed or party, but embraces all 
creeds and all parties in its wise benevo- 
lent work. Under its guidance, we will 
have our charity cultivated, not stifled. 
Under its guidance, we will be able to see 
the fruits of our charity. Under its guid- 
ance, our charity will be the true charity, 
that is so magnified by the great Apostle, 
in his prose poem in its praise. 





NOTES ON CURRENT INDIAN LEGISLATION. 


Two suns had not gone down on the present Congress before it was manifest that 
it must grapple with the Indian question. First on the floor of the Senate appeared 
Mr. Coke (Dec. 8th), introducing a bill 

“To provide for the allotment of lands in severalty to Indians on the various reservations, and to 
extend the protection of the laws of the States and Territories over the Indians.” 

A few minutes afterwards Mr. Dawes introduced his bill, 

“To divide a portion of the reservation of the Sioux Nation of Indians in Dakota into separate 
reservations, and to secure the relinquishment of the Indian title to the remainder.” 

Another bill was brought in by him, 


“ For the relief of the Mission Indians in the State of California.” 
Immediate action was urged by the Secretary of the Interior because “ white men are making effort 
to wrest all the agricultural lands from the Indians, and are constructing irrigating ditches which 


will deprive them of water!" 


This bili, providing land allotments and law protection for the Mission Indians, 


passed the Senate Jan. 15th. 

With what longing eyes the white man looks upon the Indian Territory,—the red 
man’s land,—appeared in bills to grant certain railways ‘+ right of way through In- 
dian Territory.” This gave rise to the first lively debate of the session. It was 
attempted by the promoters of the earliest of these bills, Mr. Berry of Arkansas, 
and Mr. Maxey of Texas, to have them referred to the ** Committee on Railroads,” 
ignoring the Committee on Indian Affairs. ‘This brought up Mr. Harrison of 
Indiana, who with great justness said : 


“This is nota question of the construction of railroads over the public domain of the United States. 
The propose. road is not to cross one foot of the public domain, It is to be built through territory 
that we have by treaty set apart to the use in fee of certain Indian Tribes. It is not our property. 

It is a question of giving a right of way over territory that we kive ceded away. . . 
Have we reserved by treaty a right to grant such charters to railroads to run across these lands dhs 
ceded to the [Indian tribes? I am not inimical to the building of railways, but [ do not be- 
lieve that broken faith makes a good substructure for a railroad company or any other organiza- 
tion. ‘This subject involves the treaty rights of these Indians, also negotiation with them or some 
provision of laws by which they are to be compensated for the land that is taken by the railroad 
company, and, as it involves the introduction of white men, laborers, constructors and operators, 
the bill should be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. I have opposed these railway bills 
because they have not granted to the legislature of the Indian tribes in the Territory any powers 
of taxation. These bilis allow the railroad corporations to build the railroads, and simply contain 
a provision that at some time in the future, when it might please Congress, Congress might pro- 
vide for taxation for the benefit of the tribe. I stand upon the proposition that the railway com- 
panies should pay a fair price for the lands they take, and that it should be a matter of kind 
negotiation with the Indians.” 
Mr. Dawes believed that the difficulty in dealing with the Indian Territory ques- 
tion had arisen from 

“The inconsiderate manner of legislation heretofore in respect to railroads through that Territory. 
If it had not been for unwise provisions in existing railroad charters in that Territory, the whole 
Territory, or nearly the whole, would be ready to come under the immediate and direct jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. The alienation of the Indians and the hostility to the United States 
policy in reference to them, have their foundation in our lack of regard for treaty obligations in 
the matter of these railroads, Railroads must go through the Indian Territory, but not regardless 
of treaty rights. They should be so built as to have the Indians desire to have them through the 
Territory.” 
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Notes on Current Indian Legislation. 


Mr. Hawley had 


“ Never liked these railroad bills. Their fundamental defect is, that they totally disregard this 
fact: The Indian Territory exists by treaty; every right these Indians have there is created by 
treaties with the various tribes; and yet these railroad bills proceed with total disregard of treaty 
rights. I say fofa/. ‘They do not ask the Indians to make a treaty with regard to them.” 


Mr. Riddleberger sounded the note of contention on this matter by stating that the 
Committee on Railroads ‘+ believed ” that the United States government caz exercise 
the right of eminent domain over the ndian Territory, and can condemn lands 
there for the purpose of constructing rail oads. From the views of Mr. Riddleber- 
ger, who confessed to little esteem for the Indian, Mr. Hawley, a member of the 
Committee on Railroads, expressed emphatic dissent. It was finally agreed that in 
this specéa/ case, it being an amendment upon a bill which had been already before 
the Committee on Railroads, it should be referred to that committee, and be reported 
back to the Committee on Indian Affairs if any real conflict existed. | Not fewer than 
ten railway companies ask *‘ right of way” through the Indian Territory alone. 

The pertinency of this debate has an apt illustration in a special message of the 
President to the Senate, Dec. 21 :— 

“Concerning the faclure of the Utah and Northern Railroad Company to compensate the Indians 
upon the Fort Hall reservation in Idaho, for lands taken and used in the construction of their 
line of road crossing the reservation from north to south. ‘The subject is recommended to the 


early attention and action of Congress. 
GROVER CLEVELAND.” 


Of the many other Indian bills introduced to the present Congress to this date, 
some have only special reference to claims and needs of single tribes. The more 
important and those that involve general principles affecting the Indian as such, are 
bills—To amend the law relative to the sale of liquor on Indian reservations: To 
establish a United States Court in Indian Territory: To establish a Territorial 
Government for Indian Territory: ‘To provide for the compulsory education of 
Indian children: To divide a portion of the Sioux reservation: And Mr. Dawes’ 
bill tor the allotment of Lands in Severalty and Citizenship. None of these as yet 
have become laws. / 

To place eflective restrictions on the liquor trafic should have the hearty coépera- 
tion of every wise statesman. 

The extension of the 

> “ Civil laws over the Indian ‘Territory, by giving jurisdiction to the United States Courts in civil 
cases in like manner as jurisdiction has been conferred upon them in criminal cases,” 
is a measure directed against the white scamp. It is alleged that the Indian Terri- 
tory is becoming the refuge of unprincipled debtors. A debtor has only to cross the 
line taking his property with him, and he may laugh at his creditors and defy law. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs has sent a bill on this subject to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

‘To Oklahoma!” is the cry of petitions pouring in upon Congress from all points 
of the compass. Recently the Knights of Labor have joined in this appeal, perhaps 
as ** good medicine ” against unsatisfying strikes. This cry has been voiced by Mr. 
Van Wyck in the Senate, and Messrs. Weaver, Townsend and Perkins in the House, 
in the form of bills 

“To provide for the organization of all that part of the territory of the United States now known 
as the Indian ‘Territory and the ‘ Public Land Strip’ into a Territory to be known as the Territory 
of Oklahoma, to provide a temporary government for the same, for the allotment of homesteads 
to the Indians in severalty, and to open unoccupied lands to actual settlers,” 


As Mr. Dawes remarked, this is a question of the invasion of Indian Territory, 
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and the formation in its centre of a Territorial government. He believed that a Ff 6 
Territorial government must come there in some way or other, but the interests of ir 
the Indians in that section are not to be ignored. The matter was left with the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. ai 
The bill by Mr. Teller provides for the compulsory education of Indian children. Fp, 


“Tt authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to take anv Indian children between the ages of eight 
and eighteen, who belong to tribes receiving annuities from the United States, and place them in 
government schools for the education of the Indians, to be kept there for five years. ‘This is not to 
applv, however, to the five civilized tribes nor to the Osig? Indians of the Indian Territory. ‘The 
Secretary is authorized to withhold rations and annuities from parents who refuse to comply with 
these provisions. All such schools are to be manual labor schools, and to include the teaching of 
agriculture and stock raising to boys and housework to girls.” 

The Sioux Bill, by Mr. Dawes, with minor amendments passed the Senate, Feb. 
Ist, and now awaits the judgment of the House. 

It provides for the division of that vast reservation in the centre of Dakota, into six smaller reserves 
for which the tribes will have patents issued to them. Allotments to be inalienable for twenty-five 
years, are to be granted to individual Indians, ‘The title to all the remainder of the reservation is 
to be relinquished by the Indians, and the lands to be opened to actual settlers at fifty cents per 
acre, ‘The proceeds of these sales, estimated at over five millions of dollars, are to form a permanent 
fund, at five per cent interest, for the benefit of the Sioux Indians. 

By this measure eleven million acres will be thrown open to white settlement, 
hitherto impassable barriers to commerce and trade will be removed, and thriving 
towns will rise upon the plains. The interests of the white population, East and 
West, as well as of the Indians, will thus be promoted by this unique and excellent 
measure. 

The Crow Creek Reservation, last year the victim of one Presidential order and 
the rescued by that of another, coming within the limits of this Sioux bill, the ques- 
tion of compensation to the deluded settlers thereon came in for discussion. The 
general opinion of the Senate was in favor of compensation, though some hard 
words were pronounced against those defiers of law. This subject brought ex-Secre- 
tary ‘Teller to the floor, who promised ere long to enlighten the public as to the 
legality or illegality of the Executive procedures. He was taunted by the pungent 
remarks of Honorable Senators on the secrecy with which the Crow Creek affiir 
had been conducted, and the suddenness of the executive order of President Arthur, 
‘¢three days only before the expiration of the ex-Secretary’s term of office.” He 
was reminded that so intimate a knowledge of what was coming was in the possession 
of certain persons in Dakota that on the night of Feb. 27, 1885, ‘+ they were en- 
camped along the line with their horses attached to their vehicles laden with lumber 
and household implements, and that immediately on the ting of the telegraphic in- 
strument they set off instantaneously like an army moving upon an intrenched posi- 
tion, and the operations of taking claims and building cabins were continued during 
that winter’s night, and that by noon on the following day the entire reservation had 
been occupied and improved.” Meanwhile the Committee of Indian Aflairs 
knew nothing of what was taking place and the Commissioner of Indian Aflairs 
knew nothing of the transactions. Mr. Teller defended himself by stating that the 
matter had been before the Interior Department for a year. So far, however, as his 
explanation yet extends, it only leaves the impression how impenetrable may be the 
secret service of the Interior Department. It was a surprise to the people of the 
United States on Feb. 28th, to find that ‘* without intimation from any quarter ” when 
the midnight bell of Feb. 27th tolled, 500,000 acres of land belonging to Indians were 
no longer theirs, and more, that within about twelve hours the whole had passed into 
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that a other hands as if by preconcerted arrangement. Mr. Teller will solve all that 
rests of mystery. 
ith the A third bill presented by Mr. Dawes, viz, for the allotment of land in severalty 


and citizenship to every Indian who had ‘turned his back upon savage life and 
had adopted civilization,” passed the Senate Feb. 25th. 


ildren, 
A bill enacting ** A fine of not more than $500, and émprésonment of not more 


ht 

= § than one year, or both,” against ‘+ Trespassers on Indian Lands,” directed mainly 
he against the Oklahoma ‘* boomers,” passed the Senate Feb. 17th. 

ith The Indian Crimes Act of 1885, hitherto inoperative, has been amended by enact- 


- ing that the ‘* Costs of prosecution be paid out of the United States Treasury.” 

The Indian Appropriation Bill, at the time of our writing, is before the House. 
$5,502,562.84 is the amount recommended ; $275,000 less than last year, partly from 
the expiration of treaties, and to encourage Indian self-support. $1,099,415.00 is 


appropriated for schools outside of those under treaty stipulations. 

. The discussion on the bill shows a marked advance of thought on the Indian 
er problem. As Mr. Nelson remarked, ‘+ The nation has had to undergo a change of 
i faith and heart” in regard to the Indian,—and this, as asserted by several speakers, 


as the result of the efforts to enlighten public sentiment during the past seven years. 








ment, The discussion elicited these points :—The ultimate doom of the Reservation system : 
aie. The Indian to be brought under the ‘* Gospel of self-support”: The abandonment 
st and of the Day Schools which are a failure, to be replaced by Industrial Boarding Schools 
ellent on the reservations instead of at a distance from them: The civilizing power of 
Christianity over Indian character : And, to crown all, the admission of the Indian 
r and into the fraternity of humanity. 
ques- 
The 
hard eee 
Secre- 
to the 
ngent I RECOLLECT,—speaking of how pau- neighborhood, who never did a stroke of 
aflcir perism degenerates,x—knowing a lawyer work until the whole family became the 
thur, who had once been very successful, and recipients of charity. They married and 
He who became the recipient of charity intermarried, and never worked, and at 
ssion which sapped all the manhood out of him. one time there were seventy of them liv- 
Cc en- He came to me for a contribution for ing upon the charity of the community, 
mber burying his wife. I could not help open- and one-half of them, half the time, in 
Cc seal ing my purse. Six months afterwards, jail or prison; and the only thing that 
posi- he came to me with the same black-bor- broke it up was taking the children out of 
ring dered handkerchief, and tears in his eyes, this family, and getting into them the 
had and wanted another contribution for bury- brain, manliness and womanliness, of a 
Tairs ing his wife: I said, ** I helped bury her manly and womanly life.—C. 1/7. 7. 
fairs six months ago.” He arose in the pro- 
; the foundest indignation, and said, ** Well, EMINENT authority says, ** The con- 
s his through all the years I have known you, ventional modes of almsgiving without 
the I did n’t expect that.”—//ox. C. AZ. De- enquiry and without interest exactly re- 
the pew before Charity Organization So- verse the precept we are bound to obey, 
yhen ciety, New Vork. and overcome good with evil,” changing 
vere thrift, industry, soberness into idleness, 
into [ REMEMBER a family who lived in my waste, drunkenness. 
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Ten Times One. 


“Look up and not down : — 
Look forward and not back : — 
Look out and not in, 


And Lend a Hand.” 


Ir is natural enough that the chief officer or secretary of a club, who is modest 
or dissatisfied, perhaps, writes no account to any one, of what they are doing or are 
not doing. ‘It is such nonsense,” he says, ‘*to write about the scrap-book we 
made for St. Luke’s, or the jig-saw the boys bought for poor John Flanagan.” Now 
here is the mistake of the secretary. For none of the Clubs are engaged in very im- 
portant things, if they are to be considered as things. But nobody wants to consider 
them as things. As for the thing, the good Father of the world could manage it in 
many ways, without our forming Ten Times One clubs. qTa cre 

The truth is that there is hardly one club infthe same position as another. In a 
certain sense they have all the same thing to do. In another sense they have all dif- 
ferent things to do. Going back to the bound volumes of *¢ The Circulars,” the dif- 
ferent clubs named there in order are 

1. The Look-up Legion. 

The Excel Bands. 
The Flower and Fruit Mission of New Bedford. 

4. The 1tox1 Club of Westfield. Of this there is an account on page 38 of 
Lenp A Hann. 

5. Aclub of boys in Ogdensburg, New York, who have no advantages at home, 
who met where they had advantages for reading, study and amusement. 

6. ** Met this week to get clothing in readiness for a poor boy and send a box ot 
provisions for sick children in the Orphans’ Asylum.” 

7. This Club beginning with a club-room, had become a Public Library. 

8. ** The boys devoted themselves to picking up drunken men in the street, find- 
ing out where they lived, and taking them home. Some read to a_ hopelessly 
deformed boy, and so on.” 

g. ‘* They have planned to meet every week and sew for those who live close 
about them and are in need of a lift.” 

10. Teaching cooking. 

11. Nursing the sick poor. 

12. A Club of fifty girls ‘* hold themselves in readiness to do any kindly deed 
they may be asked to do. Sometimes when a beggar calls at my door, I send two 
or three of the girls to find out about the family. We have bed-quilts, tidies and rugs 
begun which we hope to see finished. Dressing dolls for hospital children would 
be rather our delight, if we knew just the best way to dispose of them. In Novem- 
ber, we sent a large box of clothing and articles suitable for presents to a missionary 
in Utah.” 

13. Two rooms are provided, one containing a library of 1,200 volumes, and 
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having the daily papers on file, the other used for recreation and instruction. Classes 
were formed in political economy, book-keeping and arithmetic. 

14. A Club of 300 members, for the moral and social welfare of young men. 
Daniev’s Bann, with the motto, ** Dare to do Right.” 

16. Ina lumber town, a band of twenty young ladies, who purchased a library 
of carefully selected books. 

17. A child’s Club for the payment of the national debt. 

18. Flowers sent to the Mission Schools of Chicago. 

ig. A Club of eight boys of five nationalities, studying American history. 

20. Eight Sunday School boys made albums for hospitals and collected money 
enough to send a sick boy into the country. 

21. The Roman Club of sixty young ladies and gentlemen supports an Italian 
child in the Home at Rome. We will copy a pretty letter from this child on an- 
other page. 

22. The Club starts a reading-room and room for amusements for the working- 
men of the town. 

23. The Port Royal Club. ‘* Now they have sewed for a Hospital, now for an 
Infant Asylum, or Home, now for poor children in destitute families, now they have 
collected barrels of clothing for the sufferers by fire or flood.” 

24. ‘*I gave them the duty of trying for their work to train and to help make 
good men of their younger brothers.” 
25. ‘The Willing Workers report a Christmas box, for the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Asylum.” 

26. A Thanksgiving party for the forlorn people of the neighborhood. 

7. The Girls’ Friendly Society. 
28. The Theatrical Mission. 
A Club of 100 boys in three divisions. ‘* We have raised money for Mis- 
sionary purposes. We have a committee for distributing clothing to the Mission 
Schools, and another committee to distribute clothes to the sick.” 

30. A Club of poor boys subscribes a penny a week, cares for a poor woman in 


Hospital and has established quite a library. 


gr. Our special work is humanity to animals. 

32. Creates a union church in a fishing village. 

33. We hope to start a Young Men’s Association and open a free reading room. 
34. The Club of girls met every Saturday afternoon and made enough baby 


** The Bands of Mercy.” 


35° 
36. The Flower Mission of New York. 
37. A Club of young colored people for a Public Library. 


38. A Club starts ** Accident Talks,” for instruction as to what can be done in 
emergency. 

39. It is the business of the Club to help in all the Church work, for worship, for 
charity and missions, for education, for hospitality. 

go. **We saved our money through November till Christmas and bought the 
New Testament in raised letters for a blind lady. With the remainder of the money, 
we bought toys for the day nursery.” 

41. Amity Club. ‘# We held our sewing societics. We have a list of all the 
families in the town and we look after them in personal visits through the year.” 

The Boys’ Evening Club is assigned to give entertainment to boys whose 


> 
aoe 
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evening life is spent upon the street, and to exert a refining influence upon them. 


43: 


kinds of home missions.” 
And so on, and so on. 


The ‘* Wide Awake Missionary Society works for foreign missions and all 


Now, no matter how small the amount of effort. of time or of money any one of 
these Clubs has exerted, its report of its endeavors gives a hint to others. 
This Department of LENp A HANp intends to give such brief suggestions and en- 


couragements as will be found in the following letters : 


THE 


Our new Harry Wadsworth club in 
Lynn has met six times. It has now 
eleven members, five girls and six boys, 
most of whom are pupils at the Lynn High 
School. 

We have a President who will serve for 
one year, and we elect a new Secretary 
each month. We meet three Saturday 
afternoons for work and one Tuesday eve- 
ning for play during each four weeks. 

We are trying to lend a hand to a new 
colored school in Georgia, and shall have 
a box of books ready to send in a few days. 
Our secretary, who wrote to the teacher, 
Miss Wade, asking if we might send 
them some books, received the following 
letter from her. 

MARSHALLVILLE, GA., 
Fis. 19, 1886. 

Dear Miss Macrteop :—Your letter 
has just come and I hasten to reply. 
sO glad that you have heard about our 
We are very far away, and can- 


lam 


school. 
not speak for ourselves, so that it is a 
great help to us to have messages from you. 

Verv soon I shall write to the members 
of the Club and tell them all about the 
work. I want to do so to-night, but to- 
day has been a hard one, and I find that 


my hand trembles and head aches, there- 


fore it will be impossible for me to write 
at length. My heart is full of joy at this 
unexpected good news which your letter 


contains. We have connected with the 


LYNN CLUB. 


school a Reading Club which I trust will 
be of great service to the girls and com- 
munity. 
becomes greater, and often I know not 
what to do for want of them. 
are constantly coming to me for books to 


Every day our need of books 
The girls 


use in the club, so that books of any kind 
will be of service to me in the work, es- 
pecially library books. We have a small 
collection of books sent us by the girls of 
the Girls’ High School on Newton Street, 
Boston. These have done us much good, 
and are all that we have for any purpose. 

The primary books will be useful also, 
and if you can put in a few Bibles it will 
be a great favor. Do you think you can 
find some old speech and dialogue books ? 
If so, please let us have them. ‘The girls 
need something good and witty occasion- 
ally. I have been wanting to teach them 
some charades, but I have not been able 
to find a book containing any. They 
know one or two, but they have become 
old and uninteresting. 

Several friends have sent beautiful cards. 
and every Friday afternoon when they 
have finished their sewing, I let them look 
over these. Often I give them to the 
small children as prizes for good behavior. 
They think it a great privilege to be al- 
Do not be afraid to 
send anything in the shape of books or 


lowed to see them. 


cards, for everything of the kind will be 


useful. My school is very large. 
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“ 
AAW 


There are now enrolled seventy pupils, 
all girls. The work is new, and there 
are not many who know about us, so tha‘ 
Iam teaching and working alone. We 
have no means to engage an assistant. I 
feel the need of one I assure you. We 
are in the school-room from half past 
seven o’clock in the morning until five in 
the afternoon, often till later. The girls 
sew Thursday and Friday of each week 
from three to four o’clock Pp. M. 

The Club meets Monday evening. We 
have prayer-meeting Tuesday evening, 
we have Sunday School teachers’ meet- 
ing Wednesday evening, and Thursday 
evening we have preaching. Friday eve- 
ning the girls call upon me to ask any in- 
formation which I can give them. At 
last I come to rest night which is Satur- 
day. 

Sunday morning at nine o’clock our 
Sunday School opens and it is always 
well attended. I tell you these things 
that you may have some idea of the work 
which I do from day to day. If possible, 
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please send us a copy of the Harry Wads- 
worth mottoes for our wall. We shall be 
so glad to have one. A few copies of a 
simple United States History would be of 
great value tous. Please thank the young 
ladies and gentlemen of the Wadsworth 
Club for their interest in us. It does the 
girls so much good to hear letters read 
from young people like themselves. 

I think that it inspires them. They are 
always trying to make improvements. 

When you send the box, please have it 
sent to Anna C. Wade, Marshallville, 
Ga., Macon County. 

I have told the girls that you were go- 
ing to send us some books, and they are 
very happy over the prospect. I shall be 
glad to hear from any other member of 
the Club, although I may not answer 
promptly. Rest assured that I shall 
write as often as possible. 

The girls will write to you themselves 
when the box comes. 

Gratefully yours, 


ANNA C. WaApDE. 





AN ITALIAN LETTER. 


Ciuss are often engaged in sending 
money abroad to educate young people. 
A child thus trained, was at the Gould 
Home in Italy at Christmas, and was 
found a little sad, ‘* because she had no 
friends.” Her teacher told her of the 
society of young people in America who 
were caring for her and thinking of her 
at that very moment. The child was 
amazed, and pleased to think that there 
were such friends on the other side of the 
She went away, and wrote the 
Then the 


world. 
letter which we print below. 
timid little thing kept it for days, because 
‘* it was not a pretty letter.” 
her companions whispered that it was 
written, and she was persuaded to pro- 
duce it. 


But one of 


We copy the Italian, as the little girl 
wrote it. It is not the very best, but is 
perhaps better than our young readers 
would write. 

PREGIALISSIME SIGNORE :—lo non ho 
parole competente con cui porterla ring- 
raziare per la sua grande bonta inverso 
me. Sono diversi anni che ella m’ha 
beneficata, facendomi ammetere in quest’ 
istituto, dore sono stata mantenuta da 
tanto tempo ¢ non ho mai fino ad ora 
preso in mano la penna per farle consa- 
perole del mio reconoscimento, per la sua 
bonta. Spero con tutto il mio cuore 
m’ella non vorra attribuere ad ingratitu- 
dine o negligenza, oppure mancanza di 
respetto, questo silenzio inverso la mia 
buona beneflatrice ma anze una spensiera- 
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tezza giovanille per la quale chiedo mille It is now many years you have befriend- 
scuse. La prego di volermi perdonare ed me, by placing me in this institution 
Yincomodo e con tanti buone desiderie Where I have been maintained all this long 


per la sua felicita e salute time, and yet I have not taken pen in 
Mi firmo la sua hand to convey to you my sentiments of 
gratissima probbetta. deep gratitude for all your goodness. | 


a ; ‘ : ‘ ] » with all my heart you will not at- 
rhe prettiness, even of the little mis- — ae ” 


takes in this letter, would not appear ina 
literal translation. Here is quite a free 


tribute my silence to negligence or in- 
gratitude, but rather to the foolish thought- 
: lessness of youth. Forgive it, ladies, and 
rendering. : iii : . 
. with every wish for your happiness, be- 
Most Hicgury EsrremMrep LApiEs:—I ,. : : 
é lieve me, 
have no words equal to telling how much : ; 
I feel your goodness towards me, or to Your grateful and obliged 


express my gratitude. Rosa. 


+O- 


WHO WAS HARRY WADSWORTH? 
LETTER TO A CLUB, FROM MR. HALE. 


Ir you will look in the introduction to found just the same thing there. This set 
the pamphlet editions of **Ten Times me to estimate the gradual widening of 
One,” you will find a little sketch of the the influence of such a man, and, after 
life of my dear friend, Frederic William one or two statements of it, it enlarged 
Greenleaf. After he died, I constantly into the little book you have. Perhaps 
met people, very diflerent from each you have noticed that the four mottoes are 
other, who told me of how much use he not prominent at first. Nor were they 
had been tothem. I remember that with- meant to be, but I did want to show how 
in a few weeks an active merchant said to a character based on the three Christian 
me: ‘* I took Frederic Greenleaf’s advice 
I always deferred very much to him;” sity wins its way and gains friends and 
and an Irishman said: ‘* Lalways did very power. The four mottoes simply trans- 
well while Mr. Greenleaf lived; I could late those three words into the language 
always go to him.” Then, ina distant of to-day. Only as Love or Charity is 
city, a Doctor of Divinity said: ‘*Mr. the greatest of the three, and as Charity 
Frederic Greenleaf’s letters were of the must be active as well as well-intentioned, 
most remarkable value to me.” Andonce Charity is expressed in ‘* Look out and not 
when I came to travel far distant, to a in,” and‘ Lenda Hand,” while Faith and 
place where he had lived when a boy, I Hope have but one motto each. 





graces, Faith, Hope and Love, of neces- 


— -e--- 


Ir is not the ideal of true Charity that men, ‘* As every man has received a gift, 
the employer should cut the laborer down whether it be of genius, of wealth, of so- 
below a living wage, and then give him cial position, of influence, even so minister 
a turkey at Christmas. While it says to the same one to another, to all your fel- 
all men, ‘‘ In the sweat of thy face thou lows in humanity, as faithful trustees of 
shalt eat thy bread,” it also says to all the manifold gift of God.” 
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Tue Harry Wadsworth Club of Spring- 
field has issued the following announce- 
ment, which will be of interest to other 


clubs throughout the country : 
*. 
THE FREE READING-ROOM FOR BOYS, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The free reading-room is designed to 
relieve a great need, viz :— 

To provide a place where boys can 
meet socially and find interesting reading 
matter, games, etc., with ‘* bright, cheer- 
ful surroundings, 
“counter attraction to saloons and low 


”? 


which shall serve as 
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places of resort,” hoping: to cultivate a 
taste for pure, healthful reading and amuse- 
ment, and develop manly Christian char- 
acter among our younger brothers. 

This room will be under the care of the 


‘* Harry Wadsworth Club” (a_ boys’ 
club) of this city, and will be open eve- 
nings, after February, 1886, from 7 to 
9.30 P. M. 

The help and encouragement of any 
who would like to join in ‘lending a 
hand” will be very welcome. 

Visitors are cordially invited to call. 


I’. IH. Sampson, President ‘* H. W. Ce 


a 


A SONG OF 


THE £.. 1. 


We have heard the call to rally, 


And we’re coming, every one, 


From mountain, plain and valley, 


Our fect are marching on. 


We come, a mighty legion 


With banners wide unfurled, 


We ’ll conquer every region 
l y reg 


For we’re going to take the world. 
oD oa 


Do you hear the happy voices 


Of the army, through the land? 


Each youthful heart rejoices 


To obey the King’s command. 


We have left the False forever, 


And we’re fighting for the True, 


Though feeble our endeavor, 


He will surely help us through. 


We are pledged to keep right onward, 
And battle for the Right— 


With ** Jesus” on our standard 


’Tis ours to win the fight. 


We come, a mighty legion 


With banners wide unfurled, 


We’ll conquer every region 


For we’re going to take the world. 











Intelligence. 





FRAUDULENT ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ABBY MORTON DIAZ, PRESIDENT WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


[No meaner fraud is now perpetrated of name and address, with some difference 
than that which pretends to furnish wo- in circulars. They are now sending out 
men inthe country with ‘* Workat Home.” through the United States, Canada and 
At our request Mrs. Diaz, the head of the Provinces, hundreds of thousands of 
the Women’s Union in Boston, has fur- plausible circulars, well calculated to de- 
nished the following explanation of its ceive, for not many of the hundreds of 
method :—£ds. | thousands of women receiving them are 

This business can best be explained by aware that by a single advertisement any 
the following circular which without your city firm can get plenty of workers close 
request we should have asked you to ** lend at hand. 

a hand” in circulating. We are send- Learning that this evil can best be 
ing it to the press generally. By the checked by enlightening the public, we 
wide distribution of it we hope to so solicited the aid of the press, and the fol- 
enlighten the public as to sensibly dimin- lowing continuous notice appears in our 
ish the immense gains scooped in from daily papers, each in turn giving it one 
poor women who, misled by promises of week’s insertion : 

steady *‘ light work ” at good pay, scrimp ‘*The Women’s Educational and In- 
or borrow to get the dollar, or two dol- dustrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, will 
lars, demanded in advance for materials, gladly give information regarding circulars 


instructions, patterns, etc. and advertisements offering to women 
WORK AT HOME. Work at Home.” 
The Women’s Educational and Indus- __It is earnestly desired that newspapers 


trial Union of Boston, Mass., cautions all everywhere help to enlighten the public 
women to be wary of advertisements and by copying the whole of this present ar- 
circulars promising—on receipt of a cer- ticle and by giving the above notice, or a 
tain sum—work at home, with large earn- similar one, frequent insertions ; also that 
ings. Weare receiving letters from wom- Women’s Associations, variously located, 
en far and near who have been defrauded join us in this work, and by suitable ad- 
by these promises. Either the person vertising make themselves known as cen- 
forwarding the money gets no answer at tres of information. Any needed assist. 
all, or the materials and implements sent ance from us will be gladly rendered- 
are of little worth, or the finished work is Individuals can aid by procuring the in- 
rejected even if well done, or other ob-  sertion of this article in their local papers. 
stacles are placed in the way (the object Such general concurrence of effort will 
being simply to get rid of her). The save multitudes of women from sorrow 
parties advertising make frequent changes and loss, work effectively against the 
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swindlers, and promote the interests of 
he honest advertisers. 

Mrs. Assy Morvron Diaz, 
President Women’s Feducational and 
Industrial Union. 

Address letters to our Employment 
Department. 


Our attention was drawn to this matter 
by anxious letters of inquiry coming from 
women in various parts of the country 
who had been defrauded, or made sus- 
picious of fraud, and enclosing circulars 
of parties advertising. These parties or 
“firms” advertise largely in the West, 
North and South, but their given locations 
are usually in or near New England and 
oftener in Boston than elsewhere. As to 
their method, they first advertise ‘* Work 
at home,” ‘+ Particulars sent free.” An 
application for the latter brings a circular. 
These circulars are marvels of plausibility, 
being so worded as to exactly correspond 
to the general need of something to do 
to earn, and the as general desire for fancy 
work, painting, embroidery, etc. The 
receiver is told that the firm is anxious to 
obtain workers in her locality, that it has 
large orders, constant demand, and needs 
a great many workers, and can guarantee 
steady employment—usually some kind of 
fancy work—at good wages ; that its book 
of instructions is so explicit that a child 
might follow them, no previous use of 
brush, paints, etc., being necessary, that 
pay will be prompt on reception of finish- 
ed articles. ‘* All work sent free by 
mail.” Letters are given—unsigned of 
course—from women who are doing the 
work and getting pay from the firm. Warn- 
ings are sometimes extended to beware of 
being duped by bogus circulars and un- 
reliable firms. In, say eight or ten cir- 
culars purporting to come from as many 
different firms and oflering diflerent varie- 
ties of work, the wording shows a same- 
ness only to be accounted for by sameness 
These firms receive very bulky 


of origin. 


Fraudulent Advertisements. 





mails and their so-called ++ places of busi- 
ness” are often merely the receptacles of 
these mails which are taken away with 
not much of publicity. Of several ad- 
dresses searched for, one was found to be 
a cooper’s shop, a second was disre- 
putable, and of the third—there was no 
such number. In some cases the parties in- 
stead of advertising obtain from mercantile 
and manufacturing companies, and other 
sources, names of women likely to need 
work, and mail circulars by thousands 
directly to these. Such circulars are like- 
ly to begin, ** Your name having been 
recommended to us.” 

They often state that there is no duty 
on work sent from Canada, and that Can- 
ada money is taken at full value, that dis- 
tance of the person is no objection. 

In the short time which has elapsed 
since our offer of investigation we have 
received nearly one hundred and forty let- 
ters of inquiry, and the weekly number is 
increasing. I will quote from two now 
at hand. In one the writer says that 
after sending the ** dollar and ten cents” 
she received ‘* the paints, etc., to com- 
mence,” for which she ‘* paid fifteen cents 
by express.” The ‘+ wild rose” was 
painted and sent by mail (at expense of 
sender) but ‘* we have received no remit- 
tance ‘ promptly’ as per advertisement.” 
Another under promise of ** four pictures ” 
**for which they would pay sixty cents 
apiece, also pay expressage on all work 
done for them,” ‘* sent the dollar, received 
one picture,” and a statement that ‘I 
should have to send that one when finish- 
ed, by mail, prepaid, when ¢f accepted 
they would send the other three.” ‘+ As 
they have shown some crookedness | 
thought best to write to you,” etc. 

Few are aware of the extent or even of 
the existence of these fraudulent operations. 
The fraud bears upon the classes that can- 
not afford to lose and therefore should 
be put a stop to. It is difficult of proof, 
hence the need of combined effort in en- 
lightening the public. 








POSTOFFICE 


Charities 
York became 


SOME years ago the State 
Aid Association of New 
convinced that a system of postoffice sav- 
ings banks would be one of the most 
helpful agencies toward the amelioration 
of the condition of the poor in those parts 
of the country where private savings 
banks of undoubted solvency are not to 
be found, and, to a less extent, in the 
cities and densely populated districts 
where such institutions exist. 

Under their auspices therefore is circu- 
lated a petition to the Senate and House 
of Representatives praying that they pass 
one of two bills already introduced,—one 
in each branch of Congress,—to which is 
annexed a copy of the proposed bill and 
a letter to the Hon. James H. Blount, the 
Chairman of the House Committee on Post- 
offices and Post-roads. From this letter 
we make large quotations, thinking that 
too much cannot well be done to press so 
excellent a plan. 

Although the subject of post-office sav- 
ings banks is not one which readily 
occurs to every one, it has of late be- 
come a question of interest to very many 
thinking men. For at present the sav- 
ings bank system, such an advance upon 
anything of the kind which at the time of 
its conception had been tried, has shown 
itself to have certain very faulty points. 
The most prominent one is that, although 
savings banks were instituted simply and 
only that the poorer classes might have 
an absolutely safe place where their sav- 
ings might be used to their advantage in 
as safe a way as the skill of the ablest 
financiers could devise, that in spite of 
this it is not uncommon at present for 
these classes to hold aloof from the sav- 
ings banks through distrust of their abso- 
It is a fact which has fre- 


lute safety. 
quently been brought to our knowledge 
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SAVINGS 


BANKS. 


that savings bank failures in the past 
have produced more or less distrust even 
in the City of New York. ** Poor people 
when asked why they did not lay up 
something against a rainy day, have often 
replied that they had no place to put their 
money, and when the savings bank has 
been mentioned to them they have re- 
plied that they had tried savings banks 
once too often, mentioning the name of* 
some notoriously ill-managed concern 
that had collapsed and swallowed up their 
all. No city in the world is more abund- 
antly provided with strong and solvent 
savings banks than New York, probably 
none can be, yet we are persuaded that 
large sums of money would be deposited 
(that is, saved) by poor working men and 
women in post-office savings banks in this 
city if the opportunity were aflorded 
them, that are now needlessly squandered 
because of their distrust of all banks.” 
Popular distrust, then, unreasoning but 
still existing distrust, operates to prevent 
our savings bank system from accomplish- 
ing all that might be possible. 
bly impossible to estimate the good that has 
been accomplished by our savings bank 


It is proba- 


system. But as long as we can see that 
more good might be done we should pre- 
fer another scheme which has all the ex- 
isting good points and 
Take for instance the fact that there are 
very extensive districts both West and 


more beside. 


South where no savings banks at all exist, 
‘*It is appropriate 
here to cite the evidence collected in a 
Congressional Report,* one 
showing that in thirty-two States of the 
Union—that is, in all the States except 
New England—there was, at the date of 
the report, only one savings bank to every 
225,000 inhabitants, the proportion in 
New England being one to every 9.436 


sound or unsound. 


document 


* House Report 473 of the 47th Congress. 
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inhabitants. If the money-order post- 
offices of the United States were made 
post-office savings banks also, the propor- 
tion of savings banks for the whole coun- 
try would be about the same as New 
England has, by means of her dense pop- 
ulation, her thrift and her financial skill, 
provided for herself. We shall be told, 
perhaps, that no savings are made in the 
sparsely settled districts of the West and 
South, and that consequently no need exists 
for such savings banks. This would be 
avery rash statement if made. The experi- 
ence of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank 
told a diflerent story. If that bank had 
remained solvent to the present day, who 
can doubt that its deposits would have 
been four-fold what they were when 
it came to its calamitous end? Who 
can doubt that the post-office savings 
find even greater 


bank system would 


deposits among the same class of our 
population? And if among the freed- 
men, Why not among the poorer classes 
of our white population in the South and 
West? It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the post-office savings banks will do 
no harm to those who do not want to de- 
posit money in them. 

‘‘In the view we have taken of the 
subject,” continues the Charities Aid 
Association, ** which we have embodied 
in the accompanying bill, the considera- 
tion of securéty for the savings of the poor 
far outweighs that of gain in the way of 
interest to be paid to them. The post- 
office savings institution presents itself to 
us rather in the character of a safe deposit 
than of a bank. Yet it is quite feasible 
for the Government to invest all the money 
likely to be deposited, in its own securi- 
ties by purchasing the same in the open 
market. It may be assumed that all of the 
3 per cent bonds now subject to call will 
be paid off in about two years, the sink- 
ing fund alone taking up nearly $50,000,- 
000 per year. But there will remain up 
wards of $1,000,000,000, of national se- 
curities maturing at various periods up to 


the year 1907, in which the postal sav- 
ings deposits could be invested, so as to 
bring in a small rate of interest—a less 
rate than that paid by private savings 
banks, and it is desirable in our opinion 
that the rate should be less, because it 
would be harmful to business interests to 
make the post-office depositories so attract- 
ive as to draw large sums out of well- 
managed private institutions. It is evi- 
dent that, while security is the main thing 
to be sought in the postal savings system, 
there is, nevertheless, abundant means for 
earning interest at some rate for the de- 
positors for twenty years to come without 
looking beyond the national securities for 
an investment. We do not advise, we 
should indeed deprecate, the investment 
of such savings in State securities, since 
such latitude, if allowed to the officers ot 
the Government, would expose them to 
solicitation in behalf of those classes ot 
State bonds which do not find a ready 
market on their own merits, and might 
even lead to the issuing of new bonds ex- 
pressly to be sold to the postal savings 
fund. Authority is given in the accom- 
panying bill to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to use the postal savings fund, or any 
part thereof, to meet any casual deficit of 
the public revenues, and to allow interest 
for the time and amount so used. 

‘If it is asked what will be done with 


the postal savings deposits when the pub- 
lic debt shall have been all paid, the 
answer is that it would be premature to 


decide that matter now. Probably our 
successors will know how to deal with the 
financial problems that come before them, 
but the worst thing that can happen will 
be to notify the depositors that they can 
either draw out their money or leave it in 
the treasury without interest, in the same 
way that money in large sums is now left 
there by the owners. We note the fact 
that, at the date of the Secretary’s last an- 
nual report, the treasury held in this man- 
ner $109,020,760 gold, $93,146,772 sil- 
ver and $18,145,000 legal tender notes, 
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an aggregate sum of $230,312,532 belong- 
ing to private individuals. 

‘¢ This fact would seem to be a sufficient 
warrant, if any were needed, for the Gov- 
ernment’s offering the security of its vaults 
and machinery to its humbler citizens for 
the custody and safekeeping of their money. 
We deem it important, however, that it 
should be understood from the beginning 
that the Government does not commit or 
pledge itself, directly or indirectly, to pay 
any interest on deposits except such as 
may be earned by the investments author- 
ized in the act, and we would therefore 
think it inexpedient to name a maximum 
rate of interest in the bill, since it might 
lead depositors to expect that rate at all 
times and under all circumstances, and it 
would probably be difficult in many cases 
to make them understand the reasons why 
it could not always be paid. 

** Tt will naturally be asked what effect 
this measure will have on the National 
Banks in the way of hastening the with- 
drawal of the bonds by which their cir- 
culation is secured. It appears by the last 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
that the banks then held $308,364.650 of 
bonds. Of this amount $138,920,650 
were 3 per cents, subject to call at the 
option of the Government. These are 
the only bonds that could be absorbed by 
the savings fund prior to the year 1891. 
Until then it remains optional with the 
banks to part with any other bonds or not, 
and we may fairly presume that the banks 
will know how to take care of their own 
interests. As to the 3 per cents, it has 
been already shown that the Government 
is calling them in for redemption at such 
a rate that they will probably be absorbed 
within two years, and it is quite certain 
that the postal savings fund, even if the 
bill were passed at the present session of 
Congress, would not materially hasten 
the disappearance of this class of bonds. 
There will remain only the 4%’s, the 4’s 
and the Pacific 6’s, of which the National 
Banks hold $169,443,900, all of which 
they can keep till their maturity, if they 


choose. We submit that the National 
Bank problem is one which must be 
solved by itself, and that its embarrass- 
ments, whether great or small, cannot be 
augmented by the Postal Savings system, 
except in the secondary way of bringing 
into the field a new competitor for the 
purchase of bonds in the open market. 

There is much to be said as regards 
the general argument of Post-office sav- 
ings banks and the very happy results 
which have ensued from their establish- 
ment in other countries. But we can 
not rehearse them here, but merely give a 
little synopsis of the main features of the 
Bill alluded to at the beginning of the ar- 
ticle. It is entitled ‘* A Bill to estab- 
lish a Postal Savings Depository as a 
branch of the Post-office Department.” 
By Section One the credit of the United 
States is pledged to the repayment of such 
sums as may be loaned on demand with 
such interest as may be earned. Section 
Two authorizes the Postmaster to open at 
money-order post-offices, offices to be 
knownas sub-depositories. Section Three 
declares that any person may become a 
depositor under the act, but the first de- 
posit of any sum less than three dollars, 
or subsequent deposits of any sum not a 
multiple of one dollar, except as herein- 
after provided, or of a greater amount 
than $100, by any depositor, within a 
period of thirty days, is prohibited, nor 
shall the aggregate amount to the credit 
of a depositor exceed $500; that the de- 
posit, shall be non-transferable and un- 
taxable; that deposits and withdrawals 
shall be free of expense ; and provides for 
the accomplishment of this last object by a 
system of ** postal savings stamps.” Sec- 
tion Four provides that the money depos- 


ited shall be paid over to the Treasurer of 


the United States, and Section Five that 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall invest 
such money in interest-bearing securities 
of the United States. 
body the main points of the Bill; the re- 
maining five relate to details. 


These sections em- 
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MUTUAL INTERESTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Tue desire of capitalists to let the irganized, efficiently managed, and honor- 


workingmen know that all parties have a 
common interest in the products of man- 
ufacture is illustrated in each of the para- 
graphs which follow. They describe 
proposals made by masters to their work- 
men in three places widely parted from 
each other and in three lines of work 
widely parted from each other. They all 
correspond closely with the plan lately 
proposed at the Westerly Granite Works. 
The principle involved has been stated 
with great care by Mr. William B. Weed- 
en in his essays on codperation. These 
papers were re-published by Mr. George 
Holyoake, and met his entire approbation. 

We take these clippings from Zhe 
Iron Age. which has published a very 
interesting series of papers upon the labor 
questions of the day. 

AUBURN, ME. 

Tur Lewiston (Me.) Fournal, of 
March 6th, contains the particulars of a 
plan submitted by A. Cushman & Cons 
shoe manufacturers, at Auburn. Me., to 
their employés, numbering seven hun- 
The details of the scheme are 
The firm begin with 


dred. 
about as follows : 
the fundamental proposition that success 
in industrial enterprise depends on high 
managerial character and skill, thorough 
organization, faithful superintendence, the 
minimizing of waste, and faithfulness in 
the employé. It is well urged that in the 
degree of the hearty codperation of all 
these elements of success, is success, es- 
pecially in great enterprises, to be won. 
“We want.” says Mr. Cushman, ** to 
make the business more secure and per- 
manent, and our relations with our work- 
men more fraternal. We want to avoid 
the feeling of jealousy and antagonism 
that often exists between capital and labor 
with consequent loss to both. In_ short, 
we want to secure practical codperation 
in spirit and letter, in a thoroughly or- 


ably conducted business, that shall result 
in the greatest possible ‘ gains and hon- 
ors,’ wherein every interest and every in- 
dividual shall justly and equitably share. 
To accomplish these purposes and make 
them apparent to the employés, we shall 
first pay in wages the going prices, which 
we wish to be as high as they can be 
without lessening the volume of business 
which we all hope to see done in Auburn. 
Then after setting aside a fair and just 
amount for interest on capital, risks and 
contingencies of business, depreciation of 
factory and machinery, and remuneration 
for managing the business, if any profit 
remain we will divide it with the em- 
ployés in the proportion that labor contrib- 
utes to the cost of the goods, the dividend 
to be based on the amount earned by 


each.” 


LONDON, ENG. 

A YEAR ago Blundell, Spence & Co., 
Hull and London, introduced into their 
business a system that their workmen, 
under certain conditions, should partici- 
pate in the profits. The 
division of the profits was made early this 


first annual 


month, £963 2s. gd., being distributed 
by the firm amongst 326 of their hands. 
The workmen adopted a resolution thank- 
ing the company for having inaugurated 
the scheme, and assuring the directors 
and all members of the company that they 
would use every effort to further the inter- 
ests of the business, and prove themselves 
worthy the consideration shown to them. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sr. Louis, March 20, 1886. 
Zo our L:mployés :-—Beginning with 
January Ist, this year, we propose to 
divide the profits made in our business 
upon the following business basis : 
After allowing 7 per cent. interest on 
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actual capital invested, the remainder ing to the amount of wages paid him for 

will be divided equally upon the total the year. 

amount of wages paid and capital em- This will apply to persons who have 

ployed. served the Company six months or over 
Our pay rolls for the year will amount within the year, and who have not been 

to about $110,000, which would receive discharged for good cause. 

about one-third of the net profits. Each Yours, 

employé will get his proportion accord- N. O. Netson Manre. Co. 


Tnrerr has come to us since our last roots, and how strong its vitality. To 
number went to press the first number of aid this movement, of which it is one of 
The International Record of Charities the fruits, is the special purpose of the 
and Corrections, which we are very Record. 
glad to notice here and which we sin- “Its name—/nternational—indicates 
cerely hope may have all the success the scope of its sympathies, which are not 
which it so well deserves, and accom- restricted by oceans, any more than by 
plish all of the good which seems to lie artificial distinctions, but are as broad as 
before it. mankind. It anticipates an European, 

The International Record isa sixteen- as well as an American, circulation: it 
page quarto monthly, published by G. P. will furnish news from all parts of the 
Putnam’s Sons, and edited by Mr. Fred- world, and will welcome contributions 
erick Howard Wines of Springfield, Ill., from foreign pens. 
well-known to those interested in penal *¢ The information desired by the public 
and reformatory institutions for his knowl- at large, with reference to the principles 
edge and interest in prison matters. We and methods of charitable and corree- 
‘quote from its salutatory. tional work, is very much scattered and 

‘*M. Léon Lallemand, in a recent very inaccessible. Much of it is in 
work, has justly said: ‘On peut re- public documents. The literature of the 
marquer qu'il existe dans tous les pays subject attracts comparatively slight attcn- 
une certaine tendance a Vunification des tion. The aim of the Record is to make 
mesures d’assistance.’ Nowhere is the it more popular; to interest the public in 
tendency to organization, of which M. it; to show what progress is making in 
Lallemand speaks, more active than in the struggle for the relief of human suf- 
America. For us organization is a nec- fering and the elevation of the race. The 
essity of our geographical and historical general subject, which will be discussed 
position ; and the organization of charity is in its columns, is: Social Evils—Thcir 
merely one manifestation of a tendency Causes and the Remedy. The five great 
which is general. But only those who have evils with which humanity has to contend, 
watched the rise and progress of that or- are poverty, ignorance, disease, vice, and 
ganic movement, whose history is as yet crime. The fight against them assumes 
unwritten, but which has found expression three forms—namcely, prevention, protec- 
in State Boards of Public Charities, State tion, and repression. It is carried on by 
Aid Associations, Charity Organization individuals, by associations, by institu. 
Societies, and Conferences of Charities tions, by churches and by governments. 
and Correction, both national and local, All the branches of this one great sub- 
know how deep .and widespread are its ject will be treated, by the Record, his- 
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torically, theoretically, and practically, other matters, such as a portion of the 
both in their individual and in their social 
aspects, with special reference to the in the United States in 1880; notes and 


Census List of Institutions for Children 


duties of governments and the suggestions news on the Deafand Dumb, on the Blind, 


of political economy.” 
So much for the Records aims and 
Their scope might also be 


on the Insane, on Dependent Children, 
on Prisons and Prisons, and so forth. 
No person in the country is more fit 


purposes. 
very easily gained from the articles in the well to oversee a work so generous than 
number. For instance, the present num- Mr. Wines. 
ber contains careful articles on ** Charity profit from the monthly issues of the 
Organization Societies,” ‘+ Postal Savings Record, and cannot but hope that it will 
Banks,” ‘* Impositions on Medical Char- largely contribute to the work to which 
ity,” Reviews of European publications our own journal is dedicated, which is 


We anticipate pleasure and 


upon kindred subjects, Reports of the evidently so much needed, in the organi- 
Conference of Charities at Washington, zation and better system of the charities 
of the Prison Congress at Rome, with of the country. 


Ix your house in town you do not know England word ** help,” so that each man 
the boy who brings you your eggs, nor shall help his brother, as Isaiah says, and 
the man who brings you your milk. You every woman her sister,—this is one of 


4 


do not sit and chat with the cobbler who the noblest eflorts of our time. 


mends your children’s shoes, and you —— 
would not know by sight the man who 
cut and split the wood for your fire. You 
hardly know what blacksmith shoes your /¢ has got to be both. 
horses, and you would laugh at me if I and those that distribute must give it from 


Some one has said that ** modern char- 
ity is not a sentiment, but a business.” 


Those that give 


asked you whether his daughter were ina the right motive, and must have the keen 
consumption, or whether he has not a business sense that sees that the right 
bright boy who ought to be fitted for motive is not deceived, and that the right 
Yet in simple country life you person is relieved. 

**T remember.” says H. C. H. Depew 
And _ true-hearted people and ina recent address on charity, ‘* my first 


college. 
would know all such people and all such 
things. 
right-minded people are always watching lesson on the question of the pauper, who 
to see how, in the vigor and vitality and is also the deceiver and the fraud, I saw 
high organization of city life, they can a friend of mine drop a quarter into the 
maintain that kindness and loyalty of the hand of a blind man, and it fell off among 
life of the country, in which the workman the autumn leaves in the gutter; said the 
knows his employer and _ his family, re- blind man to his friend, * Jack, wear this 
joices in their joys, and sorrows in their sign for a little while and I will find the 
sorrows; and in which, as well, the em- quarter.’”—C. IZ. 2. 

ployer knows his workman, his joys, and 

his sorrows, bears them upon his heart, Any American city is in a bad way 
and gives his strength and sympathy. ‘To where any church has a distinct charity of 
bring into city life this sense of mutual large scope and compass left long on its 
obligation, to bring back into our society hands; for its members and those of other 
the true meaning of our good old New churches should have worked—at_ the 
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caucus, by the press, in the councils—for 


the permanent establishment of that or- 
ganized charity as the work of all the 
Christianity of the town. But, on the 
other hand, there are so many dropped 
stitches, so many gaps to fill in the detail 
of administration, that any church is in a 
bad way unless it were so organized and 
officered that, day or night, it could attend 
with the Master’s own promptness to any 
duty in charity, which larger agencies, 
less spiritual and less spirited, had passed 


by. 


PRESS THE 


[ Our great desire to print this article, 
which comes to us after much of the mag- 
azine has gone to press, must account for 
its being placed here rather than ina more 
noticeabie position.— “ds. | 

For the last twenty years, the testimony 
of every honest man who has lived among 
or near Indians, or who has investigated 
the subject of their control and govern- 
ment. has come to one and the same con- 
clusion, and that conclusion is, that they 
must be made citizens and governed by 
law, or disappear from the face of the 
earth. Our missionaries who have been 
longest among them, like Revs. Riggs 
and Williamson, say this. Our Generals 
of the Army, like Crook and Miles, who 
for a quarter of a century or more have 
fought against and made treaties with the 
Indian, say this. Our judges, whose ju- 
risdiction borders on Indian reservations, 
say this. Honest white men who live 
near or among the Indians, all say this. 
On the other hand, as far as my knowledge 
extends, every man who makes money by 
the system of confining Indians on reser- 
vations, making treaties with and appro- 
priations for them, is opposed to this. 


Av the head of the alphabet of true 
Charity, come the letters which spell the 
word justice. And by justice it does 
not mean merely paying the wages which 
the employed have agreed to receive, 
While it says to the one class, “ If any 
man will not work, neither shall he eat,” 
to the other class it says in language no 
less explicit, ‘* Employers, give unto your 
employed that which is just and equal.” 
This giving of what is just and equal 
would do away very largely with the 
need of what we call charity. 


DAWES BILL. 


TIBBLES. 


There are also a few persons of undoubted 
honesty and integrity, usually known as 
sentimentalists, who oppose citizenship 
for Indians. 

Years ago Bishop Hare wrote : ** Wish 
well to the Indians as we may, and do for 
them what we will, the eflorts of civil 
agents, teachers and missionaries are like 
the struggles of drowning men weighted 
with lead, as long as by absence of law, 
Indian society is left without a base.” 

In a letter to me, written some years 
ago, President Seelye of Amherst Col- 
lege said: 

** There can be no solution of the In- 
dian problem until we treat the Indian, 
not only as a fellow man, but as a fellow 
citizen.” 

Let me say to friends of Indians that all 
the labor of missionaries, all the money 
spent for schools, will in the end prove 
fruitless unless the Indian is made a citi- 
zen and a government of law established 
over him. ‘This is the first thing to do. 
Senator Dawes’ bill is now pending in 
Indians whe 


the House. It makes all 


take allotments of land, citizens. Press 


it through. 
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